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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 3 q 
ENCOURAGING FRUIT PROMISE © | 
Tree Fruits Make a Brave Showing—Bloomed Generally Well and 


5 is, at Sei. i CA 5 5 eae —aae Orchards Healthy—Better Work in Spraying—What 3 
‘UNCULTIVATED SOIL 2 _ AS ; 3 American Agriculturist’s Correspondents Report : 


FULL OF PLANT FOOD 
Re : aig 


DOUBLE THE FERTILITY 
OF YOUR FARM 


By Breaking 


up the Rich Subsoil 


WITH 


OU PONT 
2, DYNAMITE 


Ordinary plowing turns over the same shallow top-soil year 

after year, forming a hard and nearly impervious ‘plow sole’’ 
that limits the waterholding capacity of the land and shuts out 
tons per acre of natural plant food. 
‘ | Dynamiting the subsoil makes this plant food available, aerates 
the soil, protects vegetation against both drouth and excess rain- 
fall, and soon repays its cost in saving of fertilizer expense, 
and largely yields. 


Write for Free Booklet 


' To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for 
removing stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit 
trees, regenerating barren soil, ditching, draining, excavating, 
and road-making. Write now for Free Booklet—‘'Farming with 
Dynamite, No. 92.’”’ 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 
Dynamite dealers wanted in every town and village to take and forward 


orders. Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. Write 
at once for proposition. Du Pont Powder Co., Dept 92, Wilmington, Del. 
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With one horse you can bale a ton 
an hour with our wonderful Daisy. 
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The opening of June finds orchard 
prospects reasonably promising to 
brilliant everywhere east*of the Rocky 
mountains. Orchards escaped the se- 
rious onslaughts of frosts which have 
visited them now and again in recent 
years at blooming time or a little 
later. Trees are generally healthy, 
with the possible exception of or- 
chards in territory where there has 
been more or less drouth for several 
seasons. Deficient moisture, especially 
during the winter months, has in such 
cases impaired root growth and gen- 
eral vigor, but with the advent of 
more normal conditions there is an 
easy chance for recovery. 

American Agriculturist has just com- 
pieted its preliminary inquiry and 
finds gratifying trend of hopefulness 
on the part of orchardists as a result 
of the good start made his season. 
There is, of course, the usual varia- 
tion, and many exceptions to a bril- 
liant prospect. But all in all the out- 
look for tree fruits is now promising. 

This is true,’of Michigan and the 
orchard. sections west and southwest 
of Chicago, including Missouri and 
Kansas. Prospects even brighter in 
the older middle and eastern states. 
Ohio seems to have fair promise. In 
western New York, so largely given 
over to commercial orcharding, re- 
ports to American Agriculturist are al- 
most universally favorable. In Penn- 
syivania and eastern New York con- 
ditions are generally good; so with 
central and southern New England, 
where not only apples but peaches 
are very much in evidence. In Maine 
and other northern New England 


4 states the season is always later than 


elsewhere, and the general condition 
is very satisfactory. 

From parts of the west and south- 
west we get advices of Ben Davis set 
ting fruit rather indifferently. Fur- 
ther east there is more or less talk of 
this same character regarding. the 
Baldwin apple. But in a general way 
orchards bloomed reasonably full, 
There is, of course, the “June drop” 
still to be encountered, and some of 
our correspondents predict this will 
prove heavy. ; 

The inquiry of American Agricul- 
turist related in part to the care of or- 
chards, and to the general tendency 
to spray. It is gratifying to 
note that in commercial or- 
chard sections, particularly from 
Michigan to New York inclusive, 
this work has never been more thor- 
ough, and probably never so extend- 
Lime- 
sulphur ‘has been freely employed 
during the dormant season, and care- 
fully and thoroughly utilized later 
with other sprays, still favorites with 
many orchardists, who are now fight- 
ing codling moth and fungous pests. 
In pertions of the middle and central 
United States there is still the same 
old complaint of indifference in this 
respect, with only the best orchards 
making a favorable showing as result 
of careful spraying. 

Following are brief abstracts from 
the very latest orchard reports sent 
in by our correspondents, represent- 
ing as they do the most successful 
fruit growers and most careful ob- 
‘servers of conditions. 


In Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


With the exception of peaches, 
fruit crops will prove light. Dry 
weather cut strawberries. We attrib- 
ute lack of apples to improper fertil- 
ization on account, of cold rains dur- 
ing blooming time.—[B. E. M., Marion 
County, Pa. 

Trees bloomed above normal, es- 
pecially cherries and plums, but set 
of fruit below normal. Farmers are 
realizing the necessity of spraying. 
{Charles Hofer, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Apple trees full showing of bilos- 
soms, peach , pear 75%. Weather 
has been. dry. and too early to predict. 
{Gabriel Hiester, Dauphin County, Pa. 

Prospects good in all tree fruits, set 
of fruit about normal. Currant worms 

plentiful—{Mrs W. C. 
Griffin, Tioga County, Pa. : 

Half the apple trees bloomed very full. 
Peaches about used up by the scale. 
Cherry and plum bloom normal, pears 
extra heavy. The drop in all fruits is 
very heavy, due partly te dry weather. 
Trees have been sprayed ly 
for codling moth. pros- 


ae 


pects are not very, encouraging for 


full fruit crop.—[{W. L. P., Lycoming @ 
County, Pa. 

All _ trees bloomed profusely, bug 
owing to dry weather last fall budg 
lacked in vitality and fruits set be. 
low normal. Trees healthy, more | 
spraying for San Jose scale than ever 
before.—[Crawford Bros, Franklig 7 
County, Pa. L 

Fruit trees generally bloomed prop | 
erly, but set of apples, peaches an@ @ 
cherries not what was indicated dure 7@ 
ing the blooming period. 
creased interest in spraying.—[E. B, 
Engle, Dauphin County, Pa, 

Bloom unusually full and fruit set % 
for a large crop. 
are advancing. In this locality a4 
number of farmers joined and pur- 
chased an outfit to be used in their 
orchards. Trees are healthy.—[{F. ¢ 
Moore, Tioga County, Pa. * & 

Tree fruits bloomed profusely as a 7 
rule. Cherry bloom damaged by freez- 
ing seve days before opening. Also 
some similar damage to peaches, 
With me peaches and pears seem to 
set a full crop, while plums are over- 
loaded. Half my apple trees are well 
set. Cherries not a quarter of a crop, 
quinces bloomed well and walnuts 
set well—[{M..-M. Fairman, 
County, Pa. 

With the exception of 
which are short, fruit trees bloomed 
well. Prospécts for a big crop of 
cherries; apples medium; pears have 
dropped badiy.—[J.S. C., Moorestown, 
Burlington County, N J. 

Fair prospects in N J. Exceptional 
bloom on peach, pear and apple trees 
and indications point to a fine crop. 
Orchards not well sprayed this sea-- 
son will not amount to much. Very 
ary up to close of May.—[A. T. R., 
Glassboro, N J. 


Some Setbacks in Ohio 


Ben Davis practically ro bloom, 
Rome Beauty bloomed fairly well, but 
now dropping badly Will have no 
more than 10% of last year’s apple 
crop in this section. Peaches a fail- 
ure, cherries a full crop, plums 75%; 
weather hot and dry, orchards in good 
condition.—T[J. 8S. - Clark, Gallia 
County, O. 

Prospects for a full crop of all tree 
fruits.—[W. Farnsworth, Lucas 
County, O. 

Due to late frosts followed by heat, 
dry weather shortage in sight.—([T. 0. 
Miller, Ross County, 0O. : 

Abundant bloom of peach, apple, 
pear and plum. Some varieties of 
apples damaged at blooming time by 
reason of frosts. On the whole :ook 
for a fair crop of apples. Orchards 
healthy, more and better spraying © 
than ever before.—[L. B. Y., Chilli 
cothe, O. 

Tree fruits well loaded with bloom 
and set well. Curculio destructive to 
plums, crop of sour cherries a record | 
breaker. A general awakening to the™ 
necessity of spraying.—T[T. ; 
Tiffin, O 

Interest in spraying has doubled. 
Quite a number of 
have changed ownership. 
outlook for Rome Beauty apples 50%, | 
Ben Davis and early varieties only © 
10%.—{Jacob Riggs, Gallia County, 0. ~ 

Light bloom of Baldwin and some 


summer varieties. Most kinds are © 
setting well and crop promises to be > 


normal. Peaches, pears, cherries and 
plums promise above the average. 
Orchards have been well sprayed and 
are in good condition.—[W. M., Gyp-~ 
sum, O. : 
New York Promises Well 

Apples bloomed full except the 
Baldwins ¢hat bore heavily last year. 
Pears set. well, peaches prospect for F 
full crop: Weather very dry up to 
May 29. Most fruit trees sprayed with = 
lime-sulphur early and many orchard — 
ists -spraying ; 
ts good for tree = 


and Prospec 
ee J. R. Clark, Ulster County, 


in apples except 

Baldwins, whith were light. Peaches — 
a little below formal, other tree fruits 
unusually full. Orchard’ trees were — 
healthy, ying through.—[James_ 

Cleghorn, County, N Y. 

Peaches light bloom. Greening 4P- 
ples full, Baldwin and Spy rather = 
shy. More spraying than ever »& 7 
fore—{J. A. P., .Phelps; Ontario) 
County, N Y¥: - 
and King normal, Bal® 
win deficient. Peach trees set nts 
Dente {To Page 795,] 4 
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One Year’s Profitable Silo Experience 


Original Ideas on Silo Filling and How Silage Should Be Fed--Had Good Feed But Lacked Animals 
to Which to Give It--Sheep and Hogs Relish Silage and Show Substantial Gains in Weight-- 
Experience of Erecting Stave Silo—By H. E. Tweed of Brown County,~- Ohio 


E built our first silo last fall. It 

was not hard to decide upon, 
a using staves and hoops com- 
@ pared with cement, brick, etc. 
True the latter have advantages, but good 
staves properly cared for will last long 
enough, and in keeping properties such silos 
lead them all. We constructed the silos of 
one-piece fir, which is considered the best. 
It is costly though, for a 14x28-foot size costs 
about $225, complete, freight paid, erection 
extra. This last was accomplished without 
expert labor or previous experience. The 
foundation is of sledged rock and cement 
mortar. We wondered. how to make a form, 
whether to bend boards, as is often dane. 
We tore up an-old stairway and used the 
short boards, building them into a 20-sided 
figure for the outside. The inside of wall 
was built of large bits of sledged rock and 
the center about the same. The bottom was 
left of earth. 

Our worst job was the erection of the long, 
heavy door frame and slender, wabbly stairs. 
Six scaffold poles, long enough to reach’ to 
the top, a wagon load of lumber, a few 
biocks, ropes, chains, etc, and the silo was 
soon complete with the exception of anchor 
cables, which were deemed not immediately 
necessary, as filling would be at hand in a 
few days. 

I was soon off to the state fair, and when 
I returned home about the first thing I heard 
was that. “the silo. has gone to pieces, blew 
down while you were gone.” The scaffold, 
which had not been removed, proved strong 
enough to hold the intermixed staves and 





they were thus kept more or less upright, 
like matches in holder. The reconstruction 
was a rather unpleasant task to contemplate, 
but’ the dangling hoops were soon removed, 
the staves set aside and then back in place, 
the hoops were replaced and in less than a 
day one would not have known such_-an 


unpleasant thing had happened. This time 
it was anchored. 
Our First Silo Filling 
The filling was a heavy job. Handling 


large, green corn by main strength and awk- 
wardness is no sport. The cutter, a custom 
outfit was on stilt-like trucks, making it a 
hard task to throw corn from wagons, etc. 
It came at a very busy time, with practically 
everybody housing tobacco. In short, we 
were up against it with the now fully ripe 
corn getting too dry, we feared, for the 
purpose. This was our first experience and 
we'll do better next time. We will commence 
earlier and arrange not to use—much extra 
help. Two or three hands will load all avail- 
able wagons, trucks, sleds, ete, and then we 
will put this into silo. We may use a horse 
for tramping, putting him in and out the 
open top with derrick. In finishing we shall 
use corn from which ears have been removed, 
as it is needless to let so much grain rot. 
Winter found us with an 87-ton silo fairly 
well filled and with very little silage eating 
stock. Hogs and horses are not considered 
profitable silage eaters. We are not in the 
dairy business and do not care to enter any- 
thing that consists-of such everlasting work. 
The plan was to buy beef cattle in midwinter, 


saute 


as has been our custom, but this time the 
demand exceeded the supply and prices 
soared away from.us. Apparently all feeders 
wert wild for cattle. 


Silage Fed to Sheep and Hogs 


The silage was still on hand and with a 
large area of grass it seemed it would hardly 
pay to hold it-for summer feeding. To keep 
it over would not be good policy. Thus mat- 
ters went along, with the silo unopened until 
a few weeks ago. When we opened it the 
sheep and hogs, especially the former, could 
hardly tell whether such sour stuff wag edi- 
ble, but we fed it sparingly until their appe- 


tite became acctstomed to such unusual 


feed. 

The sheep now like it, while hogs eat it 
greedily, rejecting more or less of the coarser 
parts. lt seems to be. fairly good for the 
suckling sows, facilitating the flow of milk, 
but evidently too bulky for their extensive 
ration. The chickens are doing well on it, 
but it would be even better for them in mid- 
winter, when their lots and the fields furnish 
no green feed. More hogs are being bought, 
and if it were not for the present distressing 
decline in prices, we should expect good 
profits from feeding the silage. 


Hasn't Lost Faith in Silo 


One naturally asks if such methods of feed- 
ing silage will pay. I doubt it. It is not 
practical to have enough sheep and poultry 
to consume any considerable amount, so it 
will be fed largely to hogs. It may be better 


[To Page 800.] 2-3-4-5 
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‘PEA VINES AS SILAGE OR HAY 


In the early days of the pea canning indus- 
try the feeding value of the refuse vines 
was not known, and it was then a problem 
among canners to keep the factories free 
from this waste, Sometimes these vines 
were dumped into great heaps near the fac- 
tory and later spread upon the land for fer- 
tilizer; but .when these waste vines were 
placed in large heaps rapid decomposition 
Tesulted and the odor from this mass of 
decaying vegetation made the surroundings 
of the factory unwholesome and insanitary. 

This practice of dumping the vines in heaps 
led to the discovery that where large, well- 
compacted stacks were made, the material 
underwent changes similar to that of silage 
and that the resulting material was greedily 
eaten by all classes of live stock. From this 
discovery has resulted the practice of placing 
the vines carefully in large stacks in order 
to save them, whereas formerly the question 
was to devise means of getting rid of them. 


Largely Used for Feed 


In 1908 the product from no less than 105,- 
000 acres at various points throughout the 
United States was used either as silage, hay, 
or as a soiling crop. In some cases the vines 
are packed in the silos, the same as corn 
silage, while another very popular method 
ig that already mentioned, of stacking the 
vines carefully in large, well-compacted 
stacks. % 

A well-drained location for the stack is 
needed, since the vines contain large amounts 
of moisture, and if this is not permitted to 
drain away fermentation within the stack 
will be too great and the feéd injured. At 
some points packing of vines in the stack 
is done by leaving a sloping side to the stack, 
up which the horses may be taken and 
driven about to thoroughly tramp the vines. 
Others employ several men upon the stack 
to tramp about and compact the feed as it 
is delivered. If these precautions are taken, 
not: more than 8 inches of the feed on the 
outside of the stack should be unfit for use. 
Where the vines are packed in the silo, they 
_May, be used either just as they come from 
the factory, or may be first ruh through the 
silage cutter. If they are not cut, it will 
require more labor inside the silo in pack- 
ing them. 

Equal to Corn Silage 


Opinions vary somewhat, as yet, as to the 
comparative feeding value of peavine silage. 
The majority of those who have used \it as 
a dairy feed prefer it to corn silage, while 
there are others who have found it only 
equaliy as good, or not so satisfactory. 

This silage has been found especially val- 
uable for late summer feeding, between the 
period when pastures usually fail and the 
time when new corn silage is available. Pea 
vines have little value as a fat producer, 
but are highly regarded as a supplementary 
feed in finishing cattle or sheep. It is a 
good conditioner and enables animals to make 
better use of whatever fat-forming feeds they 
do receive. A considerable number of sheep 
are fitted for market by the use of this silage 
in connection with grain, both in New York 
and Wisconsin. In the fall of 1908 a lot of 
442 western wetherg that had been fed on 
peavine silage and corn in Wisconsin for 
50 days, topped the Chicago market for heavy 
export sheep. One sheep breeder in western 
New York annually winters from 600 to 700 
breeding ewes on peavine silage and alfalfa 
hay without any grain. 

When the vines are dried for hay they are 

umed by horses, cattle and sheep with 
. Many dairymen prefer it to 
‘ This peavine hay 


‘feed for thin, over- 


; which it is desired 
b get the highest . 2 


value from yines as hay, especial attention 
should be given to the drying process. Since 
the vines are yery juicy and full of moisture, 
they should be carefully turned and spread 
in order to avoid molding or fermentation. 


RAPID TRANSIT TREE SETTING 
CYRUS T. FOX 

It was my privilege to be present when 
planting was done on the 100-acre fruit farm 
of Prof H. A. Surface, in the beautiful Cum- 
berland valley, near Mecbanicsburg. The 
farm is located on a ridge of shale loam, 
particularly well adapted to fruit growing. It 
originally consisted of 92 acres, the planting 
of which with apple, pear, peach, plum, 
quince and cherry trees by Prof Surface was 
commenced five years ago. There are now 
17,000 trees on the premises, in flourishing 
condition. 

Last year the professor acquired an adjoin- 
ing tract, so as to increase the area of the 
farm to 100 acres. Apple and peach trees 
were mostly set out this spring, and several 
acres were reserved for the testing of new 
varieties of all kinds of fruit, as these may 
be from time to time introduced. 

In the recent demonstration of tree plant- 
ing, Prof Surface showed what can be done 
in the setting out of trees in a commercial 
orchard according to his “rapid fire’’ system: 
The ground having been thoroughly pre- 
pared, so as to have a uniform depth of 
well-broken and disintegrated soil, it was 
scored with furrows run at right angles by 
a plow, so the intersections of the furrows 
would be 20 feet apart for peaches. 

The trees had been run in front of a 
*‘buzz”’ saw, in bundles, so as to have the 
tops cut at a proper hight, leaving a stem 
of not more than 18 inches. This was not a 
“fancy method,” the professor explained, but 
it answered the purpose. The roots of each 
tree were then examined, and quickly 
trimmed, while the professor explained his 
mode of root trimming to the large audience. 
This was done in the field, where the trees 
had been placed in trenches and. heeled in, 
after they had been topped. The long, cen- 
tral taproot was removed, as well as other 
roots that were broken or damaged, and 
some of the lateral roots were shortened. 
These were cut at an angle, so the tree, 
when in its permanent place, would rest 
squarely upon the ground. 

Everything being in readiness,- the tree- 
planting was begun. As a tree was dropped 
by an attendant at each intersection of fur- 
rows, Prof Surface, without. further assist- 
ance, proceeded to set it. Getting around it 
with his feet, he pressed the earth down 
firmly that he had thrown upon the roots 
with a spade. More earth was thrown around 
it and pressed in place and the tree was 
planted. 

Prof J.-S. Briggs of Norristown, Fred R. 
Fertig of- Lebanon and myself had been ap- 
pointed timers, and Enos B. Engle of Harris- 
burg, state nursery inspector, was chosen ref- 
eree, to see that the planting. was done 
according to the rules and regulations. The 
record follows: First minute, seven trees; 
second, six; third, six; fourth, six; fifth, four; 
sixth, five; seventh,’ five; eighth, six; ninth, 
seven; thenth, nine; total, 61 in 10 minutes. 

In the fifth minute, the ground had to be 
loosened up a little, and in the next two 
minutes several of the trees were a little 
faulty, and the progress was not quite as 
tapid as at the stgrt. 

On the same occasion a demonstration of 


the use of dynamite if orchard tree planting 


was given. The soil was broken to the depth 
of 3 feet, and pulverized by the exploding 
of 40% dynamite cartridges, although for 
ordinary purposes, it was said, weasels 2025 e 
om. ee are all-onticiemte's ge eal ty 


CULTIVATE POTATOES PROMPTLY 
G. H. CHRISTIE, ILLINOIS 

When the plants are too large for the 
weeder, the common farm ‘cultivator may be 
used for a time. Déep cultivation is Best at 
first. After the first two cultivations the 
roots of the plants should never be disturbed. 
This is most important after the potatoes 
begin to set, so after the second cultivation 


~ plow shallower and farther from the rows. 


Repeat cultivations as often as may be 
required, to prevent the growth of weeds, 
keep the ground mellow and surface sufii- 
ciently loose to act as a soil mulch. 

Despite constant work with the cultivator 
weeds will grow in the potato field. It is 
necessary, therefore, to go over the field at 
least once during the season with a hoe, and 
later pull out by hand any weeds that can- 
not be reached with the hoe or cultivator. 
Watch your potato fields, and if bugs appear 
apply paris green. This can be applied in 
the form of a spray, or if you only have a 
few rows, dissolve the paris green in a2 pail 
of water and put on with a sprinkling can. 
For fungous diseases bordeaux must be used. 


Work the Brood Mares—The man who 
keeps geldings or mules for his farm work 
secures only their labor in return, while the 
man who keeps draft mares, receives not 
only their labor but their colts in addition. 
It is true that somewhat more team force 
must be kept where the work is done by 
mares than where it is done entirely by geld- 
ings» When we consider, however, that three 
mares can be counted upon to do as much 
as any team of geldings of an equal weight 
and strength, that the difference in feed 
cost will not exceed $60 per year, and that 
the three mares can be counted upon to pro- 
duce, in addition to their labor, at ‘east two 
colts worth $100 each as yearlings, it is appar- 
ent that the mares are thé most profitable. 
The comparison just made is on the basis of 
grade mares, but where pure-bred mares are 
kept, the returns will be much greater.— 
[Wayne Dinsmore, Illinois. 


Manicuring the Bull—The feet of a bull 
demand more or less attention, especially if 
he is rather closely confined and getting a 
liberal supply of grain. The feet should be 
trimmed so that the animal always has the 
proper use of the same. Some bulis are as 
easily handled as a gentle horse, and their 
feet can be trinfmed without the slightest 
difficulty. However, this is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. The most satisfactory 
way is to put the animal in stocks and raise 
it off its feet. Then, by strapping the foot 
to be trimmed, solid to a beam, so that the 
sole will be facing upward, the operation ean 
be executed with a pincers and chisel in a 
few minutes. Care should be taken to avoid 
cutting too deep or into the sensitive part 
of the foot, as this would be very likely to 
cause bieeding and lameness.—[Prof F. C. 
Minkler, New Jersey. > 


Plant Food in the Soil is largely in an un- 
favorable condition. Before the potash, 
phosphorus and nitrogen become available 
the soil must pass through the stage of disin- 
tegration and chemical change which can 


‘take place only under favorable conditions, 


There must be present moisture, heat and air. 
These are largely controlled by cultivation 
and climatic conditions. The method of cul- 
tivation which will bring ‘about these con- 
ditions is the one that is best for the farmer 
who is handling the land.—[A. M. Ten Eyck, 
Kansas. 


Ayundance of Chicken’ Lice enn be raised _ 
by neglecting the chicks. - 
-_; She gurest way so: 
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APPROACH:NG CEREAL HARVESTS 


Skill in Stacking Small Graitr 
Small Grain Round Stack Pisitles-dieas the Center High and Solid--Place the Bundles with a Fork--Do 
Not Make the Stack Too Large---Finish the Top Carefully---Plow a Fire Guard Around the 


HILE .I firmly believe that 
threshing from the shock is the 
most economical method in 
handling wheat, oats and barley 

raised on the farms jn the middle west, it 
sometimes happens that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to stack the small grains. This being 
the case, it is highly important to understand 
how to do this and do it well. I have had a 
good deal of experience in making small 
grain stacks, and while I don’t insist that my 
way is the best, it certainly has given good 
results and is the best method I know of. 
The accompanying illustrations show a 
round stack well started and also a stack 
that is completed. By the way, I believe that 
this round stack is much to be preferred to 


the rick or elongated stack. Early in my 
experience I used to make the long stacks, 
as it seemed possible to get a larger amount 
of grain in one place, so that fewer settings 


of the threshing machine would be required. 
However, I found that ricks more frequently 
took water and that a larger percentage of 
the grain was injured or spoiled than in the 
round stacks. I cannot exactly explain this 
except to say that I believe it is more difficult 
to make a rick that will shed water than it 
is a circular stack, similar to the one shown 
in the illustration. 

Now, the entire secret, in my opinion, in 
making small grain stacks is to have a good, 
solid base and then to keep the middle full 
and well tramped. After such a stack is com- 
pleted, it will, of course, settle. The middle 
being solid will settle least; the outside 
bundles being loosely placed will settle most 
and will form a natural watershed. Where 
a large amount of grain is to be stacked, of 
course, there is no possibility of making any 
kind of foundation for the stack. When I 
used to farm on a small scale, and had only 
a few stacks, I frequently made a rail bot- 
tem, or at least a bottom of some kind of 
poles. This kept the grain absolutely off the 
ground and prevented any loss by water. 

Since I have been farming on a larger 
scale, I find the only practical way is to 
start the stack much 














A Well-Formed Grain Stack 
outer row of bundles, believing that it was 


impossible to make a \presentable stack by 
using the fork. I alsoj thought that it was 
necessary to get down Jn my knees to place 
the inside rows. This was very hard and hot 
work. Stacking is usually done during the 
hot weather, and crawling around on one’s 
knees for several days at a time is no joke. 
It was not very long before I discovered that 
I could do the stacking just as well by stand- 
ing upright and using a fork, as is shown in 
one of the illustrations which accompanies 
this article. 

Some people do not understand the reason 
for making a “‘bulge” 4 or 5 feet from the 
ground on a small grain stack. This is not 
so often done in haystacks. The explana- 
tion is that it is easier to secure a downward 
droop of the outer rows of bundles when the 
stack is so constructed. If the sides of the 
stack’ were straight, the bundles would tend 
to remain flat when settling’ occurred, but 
with a bulge, there is less support for the 
ends of the bundles and consequently they 
droop and the shedding of water, which is 
so important, is made more effective. 

Do not make the diameter of the round 
stack too large. There are two reasons for 


Grain Stacks---Merits of Shock Threshing vs Stacking---By S. C. Browning of Iowa 


this. A large stack is much more difficult to 
pitch to, as the bundles must be thrown from 
the wagon to at least a foot or so past the 
middie of the stack. In the second place, if 
the diameter is too great, the stack is apt 
to become so high that the putting on of the 
top is a very difficult problem unless “draw- 
ing in” is so rapid as to prevent the complete 
turning of the water. The moderaté-sized 
stack of moderate hight is the most desirable. 
I have found that oats are more easily 
stacked than other small grain, although it 
occasionally is exceedingly dificult to prevent 
the taking of water by an oat stack. Oats 
straw, however, is soft and the bundles are 
more easily handled than either wheat, rye 
or barley. Rye straw is usually long and 
very slippery, while wheat straw is stiff and 
harsh. Barley, of course, is usually bearded, 
and in a great many cases the straw is not 
very straight. The bundles consequently are 
not always well formed and are frequently 
hard to handle. I always considered stacking 
of oats the easiest process, but as I said 
before, it is less difficult to make a stack of 
rye or wheat turn water than it is oats. 
The finishing’ of the stack is very fre- 
quently neglected. The topmost sheaves must 
be well broken and well placed and must be 
held in place by at least one long stake. 
Sometimes two or three stakes will a er 
the purpose. I usually have only one, but this 
is about 5 feet long. These stakes are kept 
from year to year, so that it is really worth 
the trouble to make good ones while you are 
at it. After the bundles are-all in place, I go 
over my stack with a. wooden rake. This 
removes all the loose straw, gives a downward 
tendency to the butts of the bundles and, in 
my opinion, does much toward making the 
stack rainproof. I usually put four. stacks 
in one place, leaving room enough one way 
for driving a wagon. Of course, the other 
way they are placed within a foot or so of 
each other. This large space is wide enough 
for admitting a small grain separator. 
As a precaution, I always plow a fire guard 
around my stacks if they are in an open field. 
Sometimes the stacks 





as you would a single 
shock in the field, 
continue putting on 
layers until you have 
the base of the shock 
as large as you want 
it. Then begin at 
once to provide for a 
high and solid cen- 
ter. This is accom- 
plished, as you can 
see from the illustra- 
tion, by putting in a 
large number of cir- 
cles of bundles in the 
center and keeping 
these always high 
and solid. Place the 
outer layer, at least, 
with a fork and 
nevef get on it under 
any circumstances. 
This will leave it 
loose, while constant 
tramping and a high 
middle will keep the 
center solid. 

When I first began 
to staek, I used my 
hands to place the 















are placed in the 
barn lot, so that the 
straw may be run 
into the mow, or into 
the hay shed. In this 
case a fire guard, of 
course, is not possi- 
ble, but in an open 
field a fire guard 
should always be 
plowed. I had one 
experience and lost 
about 2000 bushels of 
wheat and the same 
amount of oats. This 
was enough to make 
me remember the 
danger from fire 
forever afterward. 

. I said in the be- 
ginning that I do not 
stack when I can 
help it, believing that 
the best and cheap- 
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SENSITIVE WHEAT SITUATION 
WINTER WHEAT DECLINE 


May a Trying Month in Winter Wheat, According to Reports to 
American Agriculturist—Spring Wheat Condition Higher 
Than Last Year-——Oats Injured—By B. W. Snow 


The last 10 days of May brought 
unfavorable weather conditions over 
the most important part of the winter 
wheat belt and as a result there is a 
sharp drop in the crop prospect. The 
general average of condition is re- 
ported at 82.5, or 5 points lower than 
the condition on May 1. May brought 
less than normal rainfall everywhere 
except in a very few and limited lo- 
calities. During the last part of the 
month this deficiency was generally 
accompanied by abnormally high tem- 
peratures, The combination of heat 
and lack of moisture occurred at the 
most critical stage of wheat develop- 
ment, when the plant was heading, 
ranging from bloom to milk. 

The decline in condition is noted in 
most states but was particularly 
severe in Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois 
and Texas. Hot weather carried the 
plant rapidly toward maturity; in 
many cases too rapidly, and harvest 
will probably be as early as usual, 
with a strong possibility of some de- 
ficiency in quality and weight of grain. 

Figuring on the basis of past rec- 
ords, the present return of condition 
might reasonably be taken as indi- 
cating a crop of between 450,000,000 
and 475,000,000 bushels winter wheat, 
or approximately about what the 
crop officially turned out last year. 

The June report, as made by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist crop correspondents, 
shows an increase in spring wheat 
acreage amounting to about 4%, 
largely in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota. With some slight adjustment of 
last year’s figures, made necessary by 
later ‘investigations, the preliminary 
estimate for this year’s spring wheat 
acreage is 20,560,000 acres, or the 
largest spring wheat area ever seeded. 
Condition of the spring wheat crop 
is higher than last year, and is prac- 
tically up to normal. The June 
condition of spring wheat is almost 
invariably high, and not to be taken 
as indicating anything more than a 
favorable start for the crop. The 
present average condition is %8.6 
against 90.3 last year. The crop was 
seeded moderately early, and under 
exceptionally favorable soil condi- 
tions, moisture sufficient to cause 
prompt germination was secured and 
the crop has started under very fav- 
orable conditions. 


More Good Rains Needed 


An examination of rainfall records, 
however, for the past 12 months shows 
that there is an increasing deficiency 
of moisture over practically all of the 
spring wheat territory of the north- 
west. This means that there is a de- 
ficiency in the reserve supply in the 
soil and that this deficiency is being 


“ 


added to by a deficiency in the current 
supply. 

This lack of moisture is not to be 
taken yet as in any way threatening 
the spring whgat crop, bit it must be 
regarded as significant because it 
makes it necessary that more than 
the average supply of rainfall, and 
that well distributed, must be received 
in the spring wheat belt during the 
present growing season if satisfactory 
results are to be secured. 

Weather conditions during the last 
half of May Have been unfavorable 
to the development of the oats crop 
in all that territory where the crop 
comes to head during that period. 
This includes the Ohio, middle Mis- 
sissippi and lower Missouri valleys. 
In the states in this territory the crop 
conditon now is 10 to 15 points lower 
than it was a year ago at this. time, 
and to the same extent is below nor- 
mal. From every section of the ter- 
ritory come reports that the crop is 
heading very short, with short straw, 
and that it shows an unthrifty ap- 
pearance. 

Seattered rains during the 
week in May brought some relief. 
in a general way the damage 
experienced on account of dry, 
weather, and the relief was too 
to be effective. In the northern part 
of the oats territory, particularly in 
the spring wheat district, the present 
condition of the oats crop is high. 
This is the natural condition, because 
through this territory the plant has 
not advanced beyond the grass stage, 
in which position a little heat and 
lack of rainfall is not particularly 
important. 

The grass crop is decidedly short 
through all of the central valleys. 
There was a lack of spring moisture 
and over the greater part of the ter- 
ritory this was accompanied by -high 
temperatures during a considerable 
part of May, with the result that 
meadows, both timothy and clover, 
make a poorer showing than for a 
numberof years. 

There has been some damage to the 
potato crop, particularly early plant- 
ing in the Ohio and middle Mississippi 
valleys. In the commercial districts of 
the Lake region and the northwest, 
the crop is not sufficiently advanced to 
have suffered materially, and while 
the prospect is not particularly bril- 
liant, there is no reason for immediate 
apprehension. 


Clean Cows, clean clothes and 
clean, dry hands for the milker 
should be the unvarying rule of every 
dairy. Special milking suits should 
be worn and frequently washed.—{Il- 
linois Experiment Station. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN 
A’ Lanch bibagt for a King 


An active and Peokseetul young lady 7 
telis her food experience: 

-“Some years ago I suffered from 
nervous: prostration, induced by corn. 7 
tinuous brain strain and improper 
food, added to a great grief. 

“TE was ordered to give up my work, 
as there was great danger of my mind 
failing me altogether. My stomach 
was in bad condition (nervous dys- 
pepsia, I think now) and when Grape- 
Nuts food was recommended to me I 
had no faith in it. However, I tried 
it, and soon there was a marked im- 
provement in my condition. 

“I had been troubled with faint 
spelis, and had used a stimulant to 
revive me. I found that by eating 
Grape-Nuts at such times I was re- 
lieved and suffered no bad effects, 
which was a great gain. As to my 
other troubles—nervous prostration, 
dyspepsia, ete.—on the Grape-Nuts 
diet they soon disappeared. 

“I wish especially to call the atten- 
tion of office girls to the great benefit 
I derived from the use of Grape-Nuts 
as a noon luncheon. I was thoroughly 
tired of—cheap restaurants and ordi- 
nary lunches, and so made the ex- 
periment of taking a package of 
Grape-Nuts food with me, and then 
slipping out at noon and getting a 
nickel’s worth of sweet cream to add 
to it. 

“I found that this simple dish, fin- 
ished off with an apple, peach, crange, 
or a bunch of grapes, made a lunch fit 
for a king, and one that agreed with 
me perfectly. 

“TI throve so on my Grape-Nuts diet 
that I did not have to give up my 
work at all,-and in the two years 
have had only four lost days charged 
up against me. 

“Let me add that your suggestions 
in, the little book, ‘Road to Wellville,’ 
are, in my opinion, invaluable, espe- 
cially to women.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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"only a few pieces are up yet. 
»€rease in acreage due to arty rot- 
‘ting so badly last year.—f{R:: 


Potatoes Make Late Start 





main potato 
made a. brilliant start. 
past two seasons discouraged some 
growers, and at. the normal time of 
planting climatie conditions were un- 


The crop has not 


Low prices the 


favorable. The ground was dry over 
wide potato areas; due to several 
weeks’ drouth, and this . interfered 
with planting and also with germina- 
tion. According to reports from 
American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents living in potato growing sections, 
the season is one to two weeks late. 


All these things conspired to bring 
about a possibly restricted acreage. 
Any general reduction, so far as our 
advices received show, is confined to 
a few states, notably Maine and cer- 
tain portions of New York and Ohio. 

A number of conditions have 
brought about the tendency to de- 
crease acreage this year. Foremost 
is that of poor prices for two sea- 
sons, although the market this sea- 
son did not peter out the way it did 


in 1910. The average price received 
during the season 1910-1 is not con- 
sidered very remunerative to the 
grower. It is well remembered by 


at the time of plan- 
rcreage reciprocity 
and in the north- 


farmers that just 
ning the potato 
was being agitated 


ern states, especially in Maine, be- 
lieving it would work their industry 
harm, growers decided to put in less 


potatoes and more of other crops. 
A Slight Reduction in Ohio 


The soil is very dry and only about 
half the crop is planted. Acreage 
will be about 85% of normal.—[J. E. 
B., Hartville, O. ; 

I believe acréage planted to pota- 
toes will not be over 80% of normal. 


Up to June 1 not over 10% of the 
acreage had been planted, as ground 
had become dry. Unless rain comes 
s00n where cut seed was used, stand 


will. be poor.—[A. H., Ravenna, O. 
Acreage will be about 90% of nor- 


mal. Season is later than usual, 
otherwise conditions are favorable.— 
[J. M. B., Gustavus, O. 

_Acreage will be about 10% 
less than last year, or about 
an average planting. Planting is 
two weeks ~— late on account of 
the cold spring. Ground was.in fairly 
good condition at planting time. 


Plants just beginning to come up, but 
not doing well on account of the hot 
weather. Young plants look well and 
stocky, and if we get rain soon pros- 
pects will be good. Bugs are more 
numerous than usual.—[{F. M., New 
Carlisle, O 


Present indications are for a good 
crop Soil is in excellent condition 
and acreage will be about normal,—~ 


[A. L., Troy, Pa. 

Weather and soil conditions at time 
of planting potatoes -will be good. 
Acreage will be normal. The broad- 
casting of fertilizer before planting 
and gradually working the soil to- 
ward the growing plats is coming into 
favor in this locality.—[A. W., Rice- 
Ville, Pa. 

Late Start in New York 

Planting potatoes was done under 
favorable conditions, but start was 
somewhat late. Prospect is for a full 


normal yield. Acreage normal.—[L. 
H. H., Oriént, N Y. 
About 80% of normal acreage will 


be planted to potatoes this year, Con- 
ditions are good, but soil dry.—[c. 
N. B., Tioga County, N Y. 

Acreage of potatoes in this vicinity 


will be smaller by 50% than that of 
last year. Conditions are favorable.— 
IS. W. W., Collins, N Y. 


Early planted potatoes came up well 

are growing nicely. Owing to 

backwardness of the season only -a 

Small part of the “main crop was 

Planted by June 1. Area will prob- 

ly be normal—[{F. H. D., Corning, 
Y 


Potato acreage will be about nor- 
mal. Not over 25% have been planted. 
Soi! is in fine condition.—[A. E. L., 
Rathbone, N Y. 

Acreage pf potatoes is about 15% 
less this year on account of the low 
Price and rot last year. Conditions 


for planting are good, although only 


of crop is -planted.—f[G. W. K., 
Victor, N.Y. 

Acreage will be about one-third less 

‘than last year. Planting was late, ene 


c., 
Galway, N Y, 


»Crop is not all planted yet,.but con- 
itions ate good for a start. 


Beas Page 799.) > 
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Encouraging Fruit Promise 
[From Page 790.] 


—_— 


but_plum, pear and cherry full.—-[{Ed- 
mund Reynolds, Ontario County, N Y. 

Apples bloomed freely and have-set 
moderately. Same for stone fruits, 
although they have set rather lightly 
in Tompkins county. Health f trees 
is very satisfactory. Spraying is a bit 
more thorough than ever before.—[J. 
Craig, Ithaca, N Y. 

Bloom good in all kinlJs and set of 
fruit good.—{Charles Coffey, Wayne 
County, N Y. 

Prospect for an average crop of all 
fruits. So far as I can learn the same 
is true of the western New York fruit 
belt.—[B. W. H., Monroe County, N Y. 

Prospects good. for all kinds of 
fruit, with peaches best in years. 
Bartlett pears blossomed full, but are 
not setting very “well. Cherries and 
plum trees full. Apple prospects good 
for all varieties except Baldwin, which 
did not blossom as well as. other 
kinds. Orchards appear well.—[J. H. 
Teats & Sons, Williamson, N Y 

Unusually full bloom of apples, 
peaches and cherries. Apples and 
peaches show a full set, but cherries 
I would say 60%. Spraying more gen- 
eral than usual, and orchards in good 
condition.—[T. C., Pultneyville, 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Tree fruits bloomed ful! and gen- 
erally setting full. Have had favor- 
able weather. Spraying more general 
than usual.—[Ira Pease, Oswego 
County, N Y. 

Bloom heavy on all orchard fruits 
and setting well. Spraying -aore gen- 
eral than usual.—[J. B. C., Orange 
County, N Y. 

Apple bloom generally full, weath- 
er favorable, spraying more general 
than in the past, especially with lime- 
sulphur.—_[W. H. Hark, Dutchess 
County, N Y. 

All fruit trees blossomed very full, 
and there was dry weather during 
blossoming period, Fruit set full, but 
it is expected continued dry weather 
will cause considerable dropping. 
Many orchards weakened by San Jose 
scale; more spraying than usual. 
[George T. Powell, Columbia County, 
N Y. 

Apple bloom very good, also peaches 
and pears. Everything indicates a 
full crop of tree fruits. Spraying has 
been done very thoroughly in most 
cases.—[J. F. W., Marlboro, N Y. 


Encouraging Fruit Promise 

Normal apple bloom, but York Im- 
perial very light. Trees have been 
sprayed and are healthy.—[J. J. B., 
Covesville, Va. 

Fruit trees bloomed well but set of 
fruit is not very good. I estimate 75% 
of full crop. Apple trees healthy, but 
other kinds not generally promising. 
Spraying is done more thoroughly 
than ever before.—[C. E. L., Maxwel- 
ton, W Va. 

Good Peach Outlook in Connecticut 

Big crop of peaches of all varieties. 
Big set ef apples and promise for best 
crop in many years. Trees in sod are 
sadiy suffering from drouth. More 
spraying than formerly and better 
care than generally, yet far too many 


apple trees in sod.—[{J. H. Hale, 
Hartford County, Ct. 
Apples except Baldwin bloomed 


heavily. More care used in spraying 
this year than ever before. Peaches 
bloomed full with the exception of 
Mountain Rose and Champion, 
[Barnes Bros; New Haven County, Ct. 

Apple, peach, plum and pear seem 
to promise a good crop. Everybody 
is spraying.—[Root Brcthers, Hart- 
ford County, Ct. 

Apples bloomed full but have fallen 
badly.—[C. H. B., Tolland County, Ct. 


Fair Promise in Michigan 


Orchards in general looking well, 
apples will be a light crop, pears and 
jplums fair to good, peaches, grapes 
and berries full. More spraying done 
than ever before. and weather con- 
+ ag at the close of May favorable. 
[R. D. G., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Apples which bore a crop last year 
suffered through autumn drouth and 
failed to mature. healthy fruit. buds. 
Prospect now: for a large June drop. 
Spraying doubled this spring and trees 
now in healthy condition.—[D. Ww. 
Clinton, Mich. 

Unusually full bloom and heavy set. 
Orchards thoroughly tig are in 
good condition.—[M. J..B., St Joseph, 
Mich, 

Except png eppiee bloomed ks pens 
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‘FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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USINESS-LIKE farmers 


have learned what all busi- 


ness men ought, to learn—that labor-sav- 
ing equipment earns more than it costs. 


The next step in this direction on any farm is 
the purchase of a good gasoline engine; the most 
useful general labor-saver you ever had;,earns 
its cost every six months, or less. 


When you're ready to consider it, get infor- 
mation about the Olds Gasoline Engine; send 
to us for catalogue, and full details. . 


We’ve been building these engines for 30 
years; we know how. 


We’re making the best engine in the world; 
and we'd like a chance to prove it. 


Simplicity of-construction, economy of 
operation, durability of wear, and long service. 


Get acquainted with the Olds. 


Seager Engine Works | 
905 Seager Street, Lansing, Mich. a 


Branch Offices : y 

Mallalieu & Conrey, 1816 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Deyo-Macey Engine Co., 26 Washington St., Binghamton, N. Y, ; 
Robt. W. Hart, Mgr. Seager Engine Works, 67 Beverly St., Boston ; 



















































This 1% H. P. Waterloo Boy Farm Pump Engine 















is the simplest, ioe engin Sie ie vies 
Thies ont" belung'and'maner t Simply Fewerhal an mor 


disconnect it in an instant and belt it up to adh yo 4 farm machine, from 
separator or washing machine to corn sheller ay 


Materloo Boy Ponr tales 


utility engine and will! awed the 
and convenient that 
‘coldest weather. It's a real 
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Buttercup Cream Separator 


because it saves all the 
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K Alfalfa and Dairying 


‘| CALIFORNIA 
ay The Land ef Sunshine 


PFA 





Only one producer out of every ten knows what his milk 
costs him, If you are a dairyman, take notice: 
1 pounds of alfalfa is equal to | pound of wheat bran in 
ath Valen Rie re ee sel = t pend 
Scrub cows fed on Alfalfa produce butter fat at a cost of Ze a pound. 
wheat bran and dried brewer's grain as feed, shows a saving 
per hundred and 2.3c per pound in butter. 


Alfalfa, tested 
in milk cost of 12.7¢ 
feeds are equally foiecble, 


The milk value of one acre of alfalfa is $74. 
We are selling alfalfa land on which each 
acre produces ten to twelve tons of alfalfa hay in 
It is located in the Sacra- 
. which is green the year round 
and where your cows will never have the shivers. 
Our terms have been a Sr 


H. L. HOLLISTER & COMPANY 
346 FOURTH AVE., 


six cuttings ev ear. 
mento Valley, 


This is your opportunity; 


d. H. SIMPSON, ResinoenT Manacen, 








58 The BLIZZARD & 


You can’t afford to buy any ensilage cutter until you have examined the Blizzard 
which has 40 years of success behind it, Equipped with improved wind 


Tests with other 
H. L. Hollister & Co., Dept. 108 
345 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Please send free information 
about Sacramento Valley. 





NAME... 
ADDRESS 


(Enclose 10¢ if you want 48 page 
souvenir book in colors, “‘California-— 
Now or Never’’ 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Aste ENSILAGE CUTTER 


elevator, knives that can be adjusted 

hile running. Self- feeding table. 

ested by 50% greater strain than is 

ever called fot in actual use. Fuily 

guaranteed. Sold ready for use. Only 3 pieces. 

Write for ““Why Silage Pays’’ and “The Evi- 

dence.” Sent free together with latest catalog 
of Blizzard cutters. 


JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
1436 West Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohice 
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TICKS 


r—99 “Xo G Pure 
American ingot fron Roofing 


Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
remarkabie tests, A way out of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO.,-Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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WHEN “PIGS IS PIGS” 


Fall boars and brood sows all sold. I will have some 
Spring boars sired by Lee Premier lith, grandson of 
PREMIER LONGFELLOW, Kenotin Baron, grandson 

of CHaRMER's DUKE 23a, and BEREYTON Ltpan = ¥ 
out of such sows as Premier Linda 10th, the 
winner at Hartford, Syracuse and the Interna’ baa 
1909, and others equ as good. “Nvrr Satp” 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 4 














BUY YOUR ROOFING DIRECT From THE FACTORY 
A ROOF THAT is PROOF AGAINST 
WIND, LIGHTNING, RAIN Wome 


the world’s best Steel Roofing in Roll Cap. 
Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanized 
Conductor Pipe Eave ee and Fittings. It 
will pay you to send for catalog and prices, Free 


The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, Ohio 
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INDUSTRY 


Ultimate Control of Rabies 


Hydrophobia is increasing and be- 
coming more widespread, according to 
a recent bulletin of the department 
of agriculture. The bulletin says that 
the disease occurs in almost every 
state in the union. Not only is there 
a gradual increase in the number of 
outbreaks of hydrophobia, or rabies, 
but many new centers, which appear 
to be more or less permanent, are 
being established from year te year. 
In some states in recent years the dis- 
ease became so widespread, and so 
many people were bitten, that funds 
were made available for the -estab- 
lishment of Pasteur institutes for 
treating the disease, These are now 
found in the following cities: Wash- 
ington, D C, Atlanta, Ga, Austin, Tex, 
Paltimore, Chicago, Iowa City, Ia, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Minneapolis, Mont- 
gomery, Ala, Newark, Del, New 
Orleans, Pittsburg, Raleigh, N C, 
Richmond, Va, St Louis, two in In- 
dianapolis and two in New York city. 

The location of these _ institutes 
should be kept in mind, particularly 
those nearest the reader, in case the 
emergency should at any time arise of 
requiring medical service of this char- 
acter. Every year hundreds of people 
receive the treatment. At the Pitts- 
burg institute, for example, 1022 per- 
sons have received treatment. The 
Texas institute, under state control, 
shows an increase in the number of 
patients from 81 in 1905 to 353 per- 
sons in 1908. Since 1890 the Chicago 
institute has treated 3016 people, com- 
ing from 30 different states. Out of 
670 patients at the Georgia institute 
since 1900 only two deaths are re- 
ported. 

As to prevention and eradication the 
bulletin believes sanitary regulations 
which seek to control the disease by 
exterminating it among dogs are 
most likely to prove successful. All 
measures must be directed for the 
eontrol of suspected animals for suf- 
ficient time to cover the incubation 
period of the disease. it is recom- 
mended that all dogs should be taxed 
or licensed, $2 for all males and $5 
for females, and that all homeless or 
vagrant dogs be destroyed. It ts also 
advised that all dogs appearing in 
public places should be restrained 
either by the use of a leash or by an 
efficient muzzle. Much stress is placed 
upon the latter, not only in this coun- 
try, but in Europe, and it is even sug- 
gested that there should be a federal 
law providing for the muzzling of 
dogs. The bulletin, however, says that 
after all control must be left largely 
to the various states. 


Philadelphia Shows Milk 


If advertising pays, producers of 
milk fer the Philadelphia market 
should be benefited by the campaign 
formally inaugurated in that city two 
weeks ago. This campaign, coupled 
with recent administrative changes by 
city and state-health authorities, has 
greatly, although temporarily, dis- 
turbed conditions of the milk industry. 
In every step preducers have co- 
operated with them and have shown 





| a willingness to meet every reasonable 
| demand, 


To the health authorities 
belongs the credit of bringing farmer, 


dealer and consumer together on this- 


question of milk supply. Railroads 
were whipped into line to furnish bet- 
ter transportation nearly a year ago. 
Director Neff of the Philadelphia 
department of health has been trying 
to teach the public for two years. 
When the cry was raised that if he 
continued to agitate for hetter milk 
the price would go to 10 cents a quart 
retail, he replied that he is not con- 
cerned abou the price, but. the 
quality. He added that the dairyman 
is entitled to a fair. compensation for 
his service, and that the public will be 
better off if it pays 10 cents for good 
milk instead of 8 cents for poor. 
Throughout the campaign an effort 
has been: made to show the public 


that only a ‘small percentage of the | 


milk is produced under improper con- 
ditions. Only an occasional farmer. 
fails to adopt the better methods. 
Thtee features have marked the 
milk campaigp. ‘First, the public was 


Your Buildings © 
Are Capital 


—just as muchas your land# 
You wouldn’t think of 
letting your land run down; 
Do you neglect your builds > 
ings? 
Where the paint has§ 
scaled off, the weather will] 
soon work ruin. 
This spring protect your buildings with 
good paint. Be sure your painter uses 


“Dutch Boy Painter’ 
White Lead 


and genuine linseed oil. You can find 
nothing so protective, lasting and econom- 
ical. Ask your painter. 

You can have free our ‘‘Helps No2107”’ 
which tell all you want to know about 
paint and painting. 

National Lead Company 
Cleveland Chicago 
Boston Bu ffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
Joba T. Lewis &Bros. Co., Philadelphia 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
GUARANTEED TO 


NO- FLY KEEP FLIES AWAY 


This Guaranteed Fly 
Oil will increase your 
» milk output 10 to none 
per cent. by saving 
energy wasted in fi uting 
flies will make your horses 
quiet and easy to manage 
by stopping irritating, 
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Keeps flies and al! 
insects and pests off 
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since 188 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers, 


$1 worth saves $20.00 
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Kills lice and mites-in poultry houses 


SEND $1, if your dealer can’t supply you, Sox for 
Bheoe- Fly to protect 200 

cows, and our » Sd. 
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for Bookl Ph ny Special ‘tovans 


Shoo-Fly Mig. Co., Dept.0 1301 N. 10th $c, Philada, 
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rallied. to a series of e@mcational lec- 
tures which were pumped into the 
unsuspecting common people 
within range of the human voice by 


means of a fee milk show. Two large. 


eommercial buildings on one of the 
main shopping streets were engaged, 
The exhibition comprised contribu- 
tions from the bureau of animal in- 
dustry of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculturé, exhibits from 
numerous state milk commissions and 
numerous scientific and commercial 
exhibits contributed by the city and 
the Philadelphia milk exchange. The 
laboratory of the latter tstitution 
was temporarily installed in the milk 
show quarters, and the daily work of 
making bacterial tests was conducted 
there for the instruction of the public. 


Moving Pictures Draw Crowds 


In one of the _ buildings a lecture 
hall was equipped with a moving pic- 
ture apparatus. The front door opened 
immediately upon the sidewalk, and 
thousands were attracted to this fea- 
ture of the show Between the ex- 
hibition of moving pictures the lec- 
turers had an opportunity to preach 
the doctrine of better milk. 

While the lecture and the free show 
were purely a means of reaching the 
consumers, the farmers and producers 
were fully awake to the ultimate 
benefit to be derived. Many of the 
lecturers were health officers or 
leaders in civic societies for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the masses, 
but the producers gave their co-opera- 
tion. W. W. Phillips of the Tri-state 
milk producers’ association presided 
at one of the meetings at which Dr 
George M. Whitaker, in charge of the 
market and milk investigations of-the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, delivered an address on Hdéw to 
produce high quality milk. Dr C. J. 
Marshall, state veterinarian, lectured 
the same afternoon on Inspection of 
dairy herds as installed by the state 
live stock sanitary board. This was a 
Saturday afternoon meeting fer the 
benefit of farmers whyv live within 
trolley reach of the city, and it was 
well attended. 

Many charts and tabulations were 
displayed to call attention to the 
merits of milk over other forms of 
food. The cheapness of milk, com- 
pared with other foodstuff, was illus- 
trated in the following statement: 


Cost Total Dry Food Matter Compared 


Pit 
Eggs at 36c p Oz ....-ssecseees $1.03 
Porterhouse steak at 30c p Ib ~..... 7 
Ham at S66 p TD... ccs cece cscs .65 
Round steak at 20c p Ib ....+++s4- .64 
Mille at 10 p qt .....ccee-cessncs .89 


Since Philadelphia is paying 8 cents 
a quart the year around, this ref- 
erence to 10 cents was prophetic, al- 
though it was not intended to be so 
by the compiler. Another statement 
conspicuously posted read: “You can 
buy for 10 cents % pound oysters at 
35 cents a quart, 2-3 pound eggs at 
24 cents a dozen, % pound sirloin 
steak at 20 cents a pound, and two 
pounds milk at 10 cents a quart. In 
this connection there were lines show- 
ing the nutritive value of each of 
these quantities of food, and milk was 
the greatest. 


Need More Cow Associations 


One of the most energetic advocates 
of improved dairy stock breeding was 
John R, Valentine of Bryn Mawr, 
who advocated the establishment of 
more dairy scoring associations, In- 
terest in milk show and dairy insti- 
tute was increased by the offer of sev- 
eral prizes for samples of milk. In- 
vitations- were sent to 5000 dairymen 
ic compete. G. M. Whitaker of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture directed the awards. There were 
first and second prizes for each of 
the following classes: Market milk, 
market cream, certified milk and  cer- 
tified cream. All the samples were 
collected oh the tame day, and the 


“tests were made according to the fol- 


lowing seore: Bacteria 3%, fat con- 
tent 10%, solids other than fat 10%, 


| visible dirt 10%, flavor and odor 25%, 
"Acidity 5%, bottling and capping 5%. 


Progressive dairymen are loud in 


a eabeir tien of the aston re itt of the 


Draen 


lured - 





Chickens in the Garden 


M. G. KAINS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





' Last summer I visited a farm 
where about 30 White Wyandotte 
fowls are kept throughout the year, 
and: where about 150 chicks were 
raised for home use, The most inter- 
esting thing about-the poultry was 
the fact that the fowls were noi con- 
fined to yards nor was the garden 
fenced off to keep the birds from 
scratching in it. This is the common 
practice on farms, but usually there is 
considerable complaint that the fowls 
injure the garden. Only trifling dam- 
age was done by the flock mentioned. 

The older fowls were not sufficiently 
humerous to®do much harm in the 
garden of about half an acre, espe- 
cially while some of them were sitting 
or were in charge of their broods. 
The poultry houses were situated less 
than 100 feet from the garden, but 
there was so much space for them to 
roam over that they seemed almost 
to avoid the garden. The broods were 
kept in coops and runs until the 
chicks were fairly well feathered, al- 
though after they were two or three 
weeks old they were allowed out in 
the afternoons, but each night were 
brought back to their coops and pro- 
tected from possible visitations of 
prowlers. ~ 

After the chicks were about four 
weeks old they had longer periods 
of freedom, and as their runs were 
situated close to the garden they ran 
about this place for the greater part 
of the day. Most of the chicks were 
hatched prior to May 1, so that the 
crops were fairly well established be- 
fore being visited by the chicks. From 
the very first the chicks made a busi- 
ness of collecting insects, and it was 
not necessary for the farmer to prac- 
tice the ordinary methods of insect 
control, because the chicks relieved 
him of all this trouble. 

One distinct advantage that the 
chicks gained by being in the garden 
was that the larger plants supplied 
shade during the hot weather. -The 


most appreciated shade. was.that af- 
forded by the large asparagus bed. 
Here the chicks would retire to rest, 
especially in the warm hours of the 
day. As the asparagus bed was well 
managed, the plants made a rather 
dense covering soon after cutting had 
been stopped. 
The result of the ordinary care 
given the young flock ‘was that a very 
Percentage of the chicks 
reached maturity. The only ones that 
died were such as were killed by aec- 
cident or the visitation of rats a..d 
cats while the chicks were little. As 
to the garden, when I saw it in iate 
summer it looked especially thrifty, 
the plants were exceptionally free 
from indications of insect attacks, and 
the owner was well pleased, not only 
with the garden, but the double crop 
of vegetable and animal food for the 
family raised on the one area. The 
garden was made to supply a very 
considerable portion of the chicks’ 
feed, and as this supply was mainly 
of bugs, the advantage was all the 
greater. 





Prices for Cattle—Record- 
breaking prices for Jersey cattle were 
made at the recent sale at Coopers- 
burg, Pa. Il. F. Herrick of Massa- 
chusetts was the auctioneer and sold 
164 head, including 18 bulls, 85 cows, 
45 heifers, nine bull calves and seven 
heifer calves for a total of $125,515. 
It was not only the largest sale in the 
history of the breed but the highest 
prices were paid for individual ani- 
mals. J. H. Haggin of Lexington, Ky, 
paid $15,000 for the head of the herd. 
This bull, Noble of Oaklands, is a 
beauty, and it is probably the highest 
price ever given for a bull in this 
country. The highest price paid for 
a Jersey bull heretofore was $12,000. 
Mr Haggin also bought Lady Viola, 
the queen of the herd, paying $7000. 
The highest previous price for a Jer- 
sey cow was $6200, paid-some 15 
years ago at a New-York sale. Mr 
Haggin bought 20 head for $36,600. 
The second highest bidder at the sale 
was T. D. Cuyler of Pennsylvania, 
who paid $6700 for a bull and $1750 
for seven cows. H. V. Prentice, 
Massachusetts’ well-known Jersey 





breeder, paid $600 for a cow. 
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ROOFING 
it has a rough surface ~ 
of real mineral matter 
on the weather side, It ~ 
is evident to anyone that — 
it is no more neces-~ 
sary to paint such @ 
surface than it is neces- 
sary to paint a stone 
wall. Stone needs no 
paint ; neti hes does 
ee. is 

h in ad 
the runt of a and 
wind and sun without a 
coat of paint, 

To int Amatite 
would a waste 
time and trouble. 


Amatite will last for © 


He 


as well as weather 
No paint is good 
to make a dur- 


enough to 
able roof ; a thick layer of picch, Gacad une 
with a real mineral surface, is far better— ~— 
and that means Amattte. . 
Free Sample on request to nearest office. - 7 


Creonoid “9 2 
Sprayed on cows it thes a flies, and 
fes’ them comfortable; therefore they 
give more milk. : 
To keep the ltry house in condition 
spray sconce wilt it et It eradi- — 
cates lice, oe and Gcao tee, .) 





Everjet Elastic Paint 
k. Water- elastic a 
OP TNeat for ie ection ae ; 
metal and wood work. Very economical, ~ 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Cincianati, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Kansas City, Seattle 
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Scrub’ Cream Separators as 
Unprofitable as ‘Scrub’Cows 


Advice of a great creamery concern to its patrons 


All Creameries Recognize Superiority of 
DE LAVAL Cream Separators 
All the big creamery and cream gathering concerns, 
actical gh am 
vi 
DE LAVAL Separators in farm as we 
separation, and all of them will privately advise the 


with their years of 
experience, know © great 


purchase of a DE 


competition between them in their own business is so 
kéen that some are reluctant to openly 
the agents and dealers handling various makes of 


other separators. 


Great Omaha Creamery Al 
Recommends Purchase of 


successful and constant! 
Omaha, 


The ve 


Cole C Co., 


of 
aanegee yet ow Mr. E. S. Snively, Fond of the =| 
known creamerymen coun 
rage ren Creamery Co, 


however, agp 

”* in favor of the pee LAVAL 

when asked for separator advice by patrons and 
become patrons. 


for many years previously a 
manager, never hesitates, 


who would 


Mistake No’ to Purchase the Best 
Separator, the DE LAVAL 


We have just received a letter of the 


Creamery Co., in reply to a 
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DE LAVAL 


cream 
of the 


as factory 
the 


antagonize § *erub separators.” 


wing David 
54 the general pe 


come 
those 


David Cole - 


dairy farmer DE LAVAL. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COM PANY 


se tor ad from which quote 
olleeiee ineaiedlion eee yr ~ 


“We believe the DE LAVAL is the best separetor 
made. We feel that anyoue wishing to purchase © sepa 
rator makes a great mistake unless he purchases the 
best. machine on the market. We dic aur ae 


success of dairying by continuing to use scrub cows. 
Neidier can be ub q:snosste of alien ty item 


Sound Advice to Separator Buyers 


That's the soundest Kind of sound advice, by ; 
Baye =) 


Safe Rule for Cow Owners to Fellow. 


"No scrub om and no scrub separators’’ 
and te cain to derive prot sd ora a sie 


%°2 can’t furnish the cows, but CAN 
THE SEPARATOR, ot dak be dato, 
desired informa: a 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_ fear. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 
of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time during the year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per y For- 

* eign, $2 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. The ener 
terms include postage at present second class rate. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Mayll shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to May 1, 1911, and 
should be renewed immediately if not already fon 
in; Junell to Tune 1, 1911, and so on. 
payment is made the date, which answera for a receipt, 
will be changed according 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
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The Leading Farm Weekly of the 
Middle and Southern States 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prov be a deliberate 

but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
isers. o take advantage 
complaint must 


transaction, 
and within one month from 
advertisement appeared, and the 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he said 
“1 saw your adv. In the old reliable A A.” 
THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
owned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 La- 
fayette St, New York—Herbert Myrick, president 
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means 
he has 


Our friend, Editor Collins, 
well. We are pleased that 
joined so earnestly in the 
campaign against the free 
admission of Canadian 
produce, which may be so 
detrimental to our northwestern 
farmers. Hardly any agricultural 
paper in the United States but what 
opposes’ that legislation in its 
present vicious form. As Orange 
Judd. weeklies were the first to 
point out, the bill gives the jug to 
Canada and leaves only the handle 
for Uncle Sam. This is suggested in 
the cartoon printed on another page 
of American Agriculturist. We _ wel- 
come the co-operation of the entire 
agricultural press, as well as other 
friends of the farmers, in the battle 
for the right. Let us all stand to- 
gether. 


All Pull 
Together 


_ 


The Pennsylvania senate 
4ts approval upon the plans already 
in operation to en- 
courage fruit inter- 
ests in the state. By 
its confirmation of 
the appointments of Professor H. A. 
Surface and J. D. Herr as state eco- 
nomic entomologist and assistant, re- 
spectively, it has not only agreed with 
Covernor Tener, who recommended 
these men, but has thus approved the 
work which Professor Surface _ in- 
augurated a year ago to police Penn- 
sylvania orchards. The fact that an 





has set 


Fruit Interests 
Favored 


corps of inspectors and demon- 
strators may be called upon to render 
aid has given hundreds of farmers 
courage to venture in fruit growing 
upon a commercial scale. AS a re- 
sult, far larger areas than usual were 
set to orchards last autumn and this 
spring, and plans are already well in 
hand for furthet increased plantings. 
By far the largest proportion of this 
area is in apples. Peaches occupy sec- 
ond place. Under proper care such 
as the department men outline, these 
orchards should bring the Keystone 
state well up in the list of commercial 
fruit producing regions. Orchardists 
will read with satisfaction American 
Agriculturist’s ‘initial report on the 
fruit crop, printed in accompanying 
pages. This shows a gratifying pros- 
pect at the opening of June. 


able 


All due honor to- the national 
grange for what is has accomplished 
in the past, and for 
its stand now and al- 
ways for the farmers’ 
interests, But the 
fact must be recognized that National 
Master Bachelder and some of his 
advisers have hurt more than they 
have helped the campaign to prevent 
unfair “reciprocity” deals. It trans- 
pires, through congressional inquiry, 
that. Bachelder has been joining hands 
with the lumber trust et al, engaging 
a team of expert lobbyists to impress 
Washington. Result, “he has made a 
mess of it, and the newspapers favor- 
ing the Canadian pact are bitter in 
their denunciation of the farmers’ 
representatives. After all, however, 
this throwing of dust must not cloud 
the main issue in this matter. The 
legislation under way.provides for by 
far the greater gain to Canada; 
and the farmers are to bear the 
most, of the burden, The battle is by 
no means lost, however. It is far from 
sure that the bil will pass the senate. 
Every day it has become more clear 
that as framed it is rankly unjust to 
the farmers. 





Bachelder and 
the Senate 


_ 





Direct nominations are approved by 
a“great many people, because they 
see in this method 
of choosing candi- 
dates for public office 
a chance to have 
their desires made effective, thereby 
removing the big element of risk in- 
volved in the convention manipulated 
by self-seeking bosses. It is not to 
be wa@ndered at that the people get 
tired of being exploited. When they 
know what they want and are en- 
titled to it, they ought to have a 
chance to get it. When a man reads 
an attractive advertisement and finds 
described and depicted just what he 
desires, he ought to be sure of get- 
ting what is advertised when he or- 
ders it. Unfortunately, this is not 
always true, but it is true in the case 
of advertisements found in these col- 
umns, Our eagle eye is always on 
the advertiser, and the reader who 
answers the advertisement need never 
worry about getting what is described 
in the advertisement, for our guaran- 
tee, printed elsewhere on this page, 
is always back of every transaction. 


Getting What 
They Want 





With every favorable season there 
is liable to be a large development of 
insect and fungous 
enemies of plants. 
This year is no ex- 
ception. Damage has 
serious up to date, but 
from almost 
noting the 


Crop Enemies 
Numerous 


not been very 
returns are coming in 

every agricultural region 
presence of plant lice, the fear of the 
chinch bug, the destructive work of 
the web and cankerworms in the or- 
chard, damage done by cut and wire- 
worms, the fear that grasshoppers and 
army worms may appear later. There 
is no reason for panic. Almost every 
one of the pests noted can be held 
in check by spraying, by barrier meth- 
ods, by good cultivation—of these 
spraying is the most important. The 


army worm, chinch bug and plant lice 
will yield readily to spraying with 
kerosene emulsion. Consequently, 
although the crop pests may be more 
numerous than usual at this season of 
year, there is no ground for discour- 
agement. Put into practice what you 
have been taught by the farm papers, 
by the institutes, by agricultural col- 
leges. It requires a little effort and 
a little skill, but the reward is too 
great to be neglected. 





Don’t expect too much of the col- 
lege graduate, man or woman. They 
are inexperienced. They 
are just starting in life. 
They Know nothing of 
practical problems from 
experience. This is saying nothing 
against the college people. They 
ought to be much better equipped to 
meet the problems of life than those 
who have not had the advantages of 
collegiate training. This month thou- 
sands of young men and young 
women will get their diplomas from 
agricultural colleges. Do you realize 
what this means to agricultural com- 
munities? Many of them, in fact a 
majority, will go back to the farm. 
They will attempt to put into prac- 
tice some of the things they have 
learned at college. Don’t,.sneer at 
them. Don’t discourage them. Of 
course they will make mistakes. That 
is to be expected. Give them a ‘chance 
to try their wings. You must admit 
that there are many opportupities for 
improved agriculture, for ‘advanced 
farming. Unless it comes from these 
young people who have been thor- 
oughly instructed. and enthused, it 
will not come at all. Consequently, 
give them a chance. Give them your 
advice, not your condemnation. Some 
of them will need restraining. Do 
this kindly. Some of them may have 
overconfidence. They will get over 
this in time. It won’t do them any 
harm to have a good opinion of 
themselves, and it will enable them to 
accomplish great things. The _agri- 
cultural college, in fact any college, 
is of great benefit to any common- 
wealth #fd its graduates should be 
given a ftair chance. 


The College 
Graduate 





composition 
as widely as 
the composition of 
other food  prod- 
ucts? Do you know 
that by feeding 
combinations to hens certain 
grades of eggs result? This is one of 
the interesting problems in egg pro- 
duction. Some breeders are planning 
to put on the market what they call 
certified eggs, guaranteeing a mod- 
erately uniform composition, with the 
desirable food constituents in liberal 
quantity. Ten years ago who would 
have thought of such a proposition? 
An egg was an egg without much re- 
gard to size, shape, and with ab- 
solutely no consideration as to compo- 
sition. Now eggs are in some. in- 
stances sold by weight;- color has its 
influence; the shape is taken into con- 
sideration, and in only a few years 
composition may be the basis for 
prices. The pioneers who first get into 
the certified egg business will make a 
lot of money. Why not be one of 
them ?¥ 


De you know that the 


of eggs varies -just 


Eggs from 
Balanced Ration 


certain 





Budding Cherries—In southwestern 
Ohio we usually commence budding 
cherries from July 25 to August 10. 
However, look to the condition of the 
stocks rather than the calendar for 
guidance, and watch them closely. 
We have had buds inserted Septem- 
ber 25 make a good stand, but it is 
good policy to bud as early as the 
stocks will admit. Tying the buds. is 
an important matter, quite as much 
so as inserting them, and should be 
closely supervised. Carpet warp or 
white wrapping yarn is preferable for 
tying cherry buds. The strings should 
be cut from 15 to 18 days after bud- 
ding.—[J. W. ;Gaines, Ohio. 


Interested in the Campaign 


The following are names of boys 
and girls who have joined the Orange 
Judd Corn Club since the last list 
appeared : 

Delaware—Raymond G. Hilliard. 

Kentucky—Will Carl Newboldt, 
George D. Karsner 

Maryland—Walter EB. Leake, Guy C. 
Zentz. 

New Jersey—Daniel Pierson, W. H. 
Holmes, Frederick Carlson, Edna 
Reidel, Grace Bump, Florence Stein, 
Lewis . Pancoast, Corrado Marinelli, 
John Lille, Peter Risica, Mike Bou- 
cuto, Dan Martinelli, Alvin Rose, 
Ruth Lafferty, Frances Sanders, Freda 
Dischart, Edna Gross, William Burns, 
‘Peter Capizola, Gertrude Barth, Vir- 
ginia@ Lille, Millie Scavoli, Terese Mar- 
inacci, Reinhardt Darmstadter, Conia 
Gruccio, Charles Chalmers, Minnie 
Sohmickle, Henfy Sohmickle, Joseph 
Eckhardt, Howard Blazer, Angelo De- 
Frank, Thomas Rosatto, Ellsworth 
—— Joseph Bullock, John Der- 
eit. 

New York—Albert W. White, Harriet 
Cruger, Wade B. Thompson, Charles 
S. Thompson, John Meyer, Henry 
Hart, Will Oldenburg, John R. Mul- 
ford, Frederick H. Mulford, Leon E. 
Grover, James Gardner, Raymond 
Roche, Trubey M. Amrine, Clarence 
J..Baker, John W. Koons, Clark Bos- 
ton, John O. Grafton, Homer C. Graf- 
ton, 

Ohio—Joseph Huelskamp, Harlan 
K. Powell, Hobart C. Powell, Wilmer 
Tuttle, John A. Porter, Byron F. 
Bower, Fred J. Brown, John W. Jef- 
fries, Avery Sowmaster, Carman Dear- 
dorff, Harley Perry. 

Pennsylvania—Frederick W. Coates 
J. B. Wiltrout, Wirt C. Wiltrout, Pau 
G. Kaley, Elmer E. Rhodes, Enoch 
Phillips, Harry G. Leese, Ed Unangst. 

Tennessee—Chester Homes, Paul 
H. James, Jr. 

Virginia—Waldo H. Price. 


What Cultivation Will Do 


The corn pilots have now all been 
planted and the season before us is 
extremely important. In many parts 
of the country dry weather has pre- 
vailed and there is a lack of moisture 
in many fields. Plenty of good cul- 
tivation at this season will help out. 
You see, cultivation acts as a mulch 
and a mulch always serves as a 
blanket to keep the water down in the 
soil. Have you ever kicked a stone 
out of its pocket in the earth, or lifted 
a board from grass or dry earth? 
Of course you have, and you know 
beneath there was moisture. In just 
the same way a dry earth mulch acts. 
The water comes up in the soil by 
means of capillary tubes, and these 
having been broken off at the top 
by cultivation, the water’ cannot get 
through the mulch, so it remains 
just beneath. 

The more corn is cultivated during 
the hot, dry months of summer, and 
the more water in the soil in dry sea- 
sons, the better the crop growth. If 
you cultivate shallow, 1 or 2 inches 
deep and never over 3 inches, you 
will make a good effective mulch, and 
this will supply lots of water for the 
growing corn plants. One reason 
why weeds should be kept out of the 
corn fields is that they pump great 
quantities of water from the soil, the 
very water that the corn roots ought 
to have. They also take plant food 
that you added to feed the corn. 

How often should you cultivate? 
Oh, that depends. Certainly every 
week or 10 days; and if you have 2 
good sprinkle of rain, just as soon 
as you can cultivate after the rain 
has passed away do so, but not se 
soon as to puddle the soil. The cul- 
tivator will remake the mulch and 
will break the crust formed at the 
top. If the rains are few and far 
apart, continue the cultivation just 
the same. 

Now, this is the summer work be- 
fore us: to keep busy in these little 
corn fields, to keep out the weeds, to 
keep the crust on the top broken and 
at all times to have a mellow, level 
mulch to blanket in the moisture. 








Potatoes Make Late Start 


[From Page 795.] 





22a, 


Acreage reduced 33%. Many are dis- 
couraged on account of low prices for 
the past two years.—[H. E. W., Bel- 
mont, N Y. 


Less Potatoes in Maine 


I think acreage will be anout 80% 
of normal. Old tubers are selling at 
20c p bu, and market is slow.—[J. D. 
A., Brooks, Me. 

I do not think the acreage devoted 
to potatoes will be reduced more than 
i% below normal. Potatoes are bring- 
ing 20c p bu at the cars Weather 


good for growth and planting.—[C. 
E. S., Thorndike, Me. 

Potato acreage will bé about the 
same as last year. Speculators are 


paying only aobut 50c p bu.—[E. E. 
B., Blaine, Me. : 

The plant for Aroostook Co will 
be about that of a normal season. Old 
potatoes are firm and higher; paying 
price at loading stations about 30c p 
bu.—[E. L. C., Houlton, Me. 

A good many old potatoes still in 
farmers’ ‘hands. They are receiving 


50ec p bbl at loading stations. Acre- 
age will be slightly decreased this 
year.—[R. B., Caribou, Me. 

We will not plant over 60% as 


many acres to potatoes as last year. 
Old stock is all gone.—[F. A. N., 
Dover, Me. 

Acreage of potatoes will be slight- 


ly above normal. Although we have 
had a serious drouth, the ground 
seems to be fairly moist and potatoes 


came up quickly.—[D. T. A., Ply- 
mouth, N H. 
Early planted potatoes look well. 


Dry spring so far has been good for 


starting. About 70% of normal acre- 
age is planted.—[J. A. F., Forest- 
ville, Ct. 

There will be a slight increase in 


potato acreage. Conditions are good, 


but season is later than usual. Cut- 
worms have done considerable dam- 
age.—[M. C. K., Ridgefield, Ct. 
Acreage will be about 95% _ this 
year. Conditions were good at time 


of planting and potatoes made a good 
start, but drouth is beginning to be 
felt. Conditions are favorable if rain 
comes now, as soil is too dry _ for 
plants to grow good.—[J. W. S., Pitts- 
field, N H, 

From Growers in Middle West 


Acreage will be at least 40% 
than in previous years. Conditions 
for planting are good. Many farmers, 
are going to raise beans and peas for 
eanning purposes. Vegetables of all 


less 


kinds doing well.—[C. B, C., Scott- 
ville, Mich. 

Only about 40% of average acreage 
will be planted on account of low 
prices. Only 15c p bu is being paid 


today.—[F. M. S., Scottville, Mich. 
No early potatoes grown except for 
hcme consumption The late crop is 
not yet planted. Acreage will be 
about 75 to. 80% of that planted the 
past few years.—[J. W., Paw Paw, 
Mich. 
Owing to 


establishment of a new 


warehouse and inducements to grow 
early seed stock for southern mar- 
kets, of which we can grow a good 
quality, acreage is being increased. 
Conditions at time of planting were 
good.—[L. E. S., Stanley, Wis. 


Only about 25% of the crop is yet 
planted. Acreage about normal. Con- 
ditions are right to give plants a good 
start. Planting will be done during 
the next 10 days.—[M. S., Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

Acreage will be about 40% less than 
in 1910. Conditions were good for 

riy planting. Late crop will be 

lanted about June 15. Have had 
plenty of rain.—[F. M. Scottville, 
Mich, 
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The Market Movement 


New York, new 
receipts and 


At 
ght 


potatoes are in 
active at high 
prices. Old potatoes continue plen- 
tiful, and are selling fairly well. Old 
Me bring $1.50@1.75 p 180 Ibs, state 


1.35@1.65, new Bermuda 5@6 p bbl, 


la white 3@5.75, Ga 2.50@5, N C 
~.00 @ 3.50, 
\t Boston, old potato stock is 


cleaning up more freely, and a firmer 
cling is manifest, although prices 
main unchanged. Maine potatoes 
bring 70@85e p 2-bu bag, new Fla 
$4.50@5.50 p bbl. 
\ Chicago, prices 
have worked lower, 
rket is fairly active. Receipts are 
light, yet offerings ample. Old pota- 
s bring anywhere from 30@42c p 
according to quality. New pota- 
eS meet a fairly active market, and 


on old potatoes 
although the 


i 


imph sells from $1@1.15 p bu, 
‘bler 105@110, Miss white and 
A red 1.10@1,15. 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK 


Help out your pasture shortage 


with Dried Beet Pulp 


VEN though the season is dry, you can make your 
E pasture last through the yp Fond When your 
neighbors are buying feed for their cattle you can 

still have good green pasture. Conservation—that is 
the way to avoid expensive feeding bills—and include 
Dried Beet Pulp in — feeding ration. You will most 
likely get more milk, too—certainly just as much—and 
at reduced feeding cost. Your cows need be on pasture 
only half time. Just mix one to three pounds of Dried 
Beet Pulp in the ration and then watch your milk records 
grow. If you put your cows on pasture too early—before the 
grass had its full growth—before the ground became firm—so that 
our cows really destroyed more pasture than they ate, Dried Beet 
ulp will get you on good feeding basis again. 


Feed Dried Beet Pulp the same as you would roots 
and you will be repaid in more milk and better 
conditioned cows. 


Dried. Beet Pulp is just the 
pulp of the sugar beet after 
the sugar has been extracted 
—but all thetender nutritious 
substance retained. It is a 
succulent feed that the cows 
like. It provides the bulk the cows 
need—lightens the grain ration— 
makes it easier of digestion, increases 
the flow of milk, keeps the bowels and 
kidneys in good order. 


Test out and prove this to your own satis- { 

faction. If you don’t find this true, a 

it won’t cost youa cont under oury , ‘ , 
a buh LF sty, 


uaranty, 

~The Larrowe Milling Co. 

Box 501 Ford Bidg, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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We stand on 
this Guaranty 


We guarantee that any sack of our 
Dried Beet Pulp bought for trial, either 
direct from us or through a dealer, will 
rove satisfactory to the buyer or we will 

refund the purchase price. 
Larger quantities can be bought with the privilege 
of trying one sack and if found unsatisfactory, the entire 
ase price will be refunded if the nn He is 
from us. 





Greater 
Milk 
~ Flow 
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Big **Champion”™ Cooler 


But —are you getting them. The 
Profits big mail ‘and butter Prices that 
ousands are ge who are 
using the Champicn Milk Cooler? ih not, tell 
usyouwanttotry ‘“‘Champion’’ free for 30 
days. You hurry and buy when you hear 
low price. Postcard brings free booklets 







ae teal fence 

made, Heaviest, closest wires. Double 
galvanized. Practically indestructible, 

— ee per rod. Sample free, Wepa 

The Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 51 Cleveland, 

in writing any of our ad. 


vertisers. You will get a 
very quick reply if youdoe 










that explain everything, and please 
eend that postcard NOW. . 





CHAMPION MILK COOLER Co. 
’ 151m Sr., Conriano, Hew Yous 





ALWars Mention 
This Journal 


Have Z- On the 
Electric s Farmat 
Lights 2 


LASS 
Electric Lights make the teens, 
ting 


cleanest and most reliable | system 
known for farms and country homes, The 
Dayton Electric Lighting Outfits are low in 
Cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to 
operate. Give you better lights than most city 
people enjoy. Write today for complete illuse 
trated catalog showing outfits, fixtures, etc, 
DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, G0, 

232 St. Clair Street Oayton, Ohio 
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You Can Buy 
a5 Acre Orange 
Center Farm 


In the Heart of Florida for Only 
$125, $5 Cash, $5 Monthly. No In- 
terest, No Taxes, No Charges of Any 
Kind. It Can Earn $2,500 to $5,000 
Per Year As Long As You Live. 


I will gladly send you incontrovertible proof 
of these statements. Our land is high lying, 
no swamps or marshes, railroad runs directly 
t, no farm being more than three 
miles from it. Not far from a modern town of 
7,000 population and close to another of 4,009; 
good hard roads, plenty of pure drinking water 
atadepth of 20 feet; artesian water and flow- 
ing wells at 75 to 200 feet ; needs but little clear- 
ing; 50 inches of rainfall; finest climate in the 
world both winter and summer; no mosquitoes; 
healthiest location; plenty of schools and 
churches; desirable neighbors; fine hunting 
and fishing; perfect tithe, warranty deed; ab- 
stract of title, time for payments extended if 
sick or out of employment. Florida State Ag- 
ricultural Department gives the folowing cen- 
sus reports of the actual results secured by 
growers in our county: lettuce, $954 per acre; 
celery, $1,925; cucumbers, $514; English peas, 
$437; beans, $331 ; and you can grow from three 
to four crops per year on the same land, Our 
county is the largest fruit producing county in 
the state. Oranges yield $800 per acre; grape 
fruit, $800; strawberries, $800; peaches, $400; 
pears, $300. I have prepared a handsome 382- 
page booklet containing dozens of photographs 
of fruit and vegetable farms in our vicinity and 
Sateining all the information you wish con- 
cerning this favored region. It also contains 
hundreds of letters from men from every part 
of the United States who have purchased farms 
here from us and who are more enthusiastic 
in their praise of our land than we are. I will 
send it to you free of charge if you will write 
forittoday, Don’t delay, but send your mme 
and address today. 

WLLLIS R. MUNGER, President, Munger Land 
Company, 525 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo, 





BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 


ADE. Lowest 
uel cost; lowest 
up-keep cost; 
easiest on the 


machine {t operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, adapting it especially for operating farm machinery, with better results 


and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it rans on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol an i 
high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, 
t for either stationary, portable or traction use. 
KE A MISTAKE IF YOU 
. P. four cylinder. State your requirements and get our advice, 
This is our 59th year. 


it delivers greatest available power per horse. A slow speed 
is less cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting H 
ENGINE. No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL 
1% H.P. to 5% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to ao H. P, two cylinder. 30 to So 
THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 430 West 15th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Lowest cost because 
occupies less space, 
ER CONTRACTOR'S 
FOR INFORMATION. 


has perfect lubrication. 
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! S SIR, you can raise pigs and hogs d 

raise far better ones, too. If your hogs and pigs are sickly, 
runty, *‘off-feed,"’ cough, have fever, act dull and listless—the trouble 
is no doubt stomach and intestinal worms. You're risking serious 


loss every Gay and inviting disease into your herd. — 





VET kept 


me lost 





Pll Rid Your Hogs of W. 





A.A. Cleveland, 0. 





Sidney R. Feil, Pres., THE S. R. FEIL CO., 
SS 


? 
| Prices: 40 Ibs., $2.25 100 Ibs., 85; 200 Ibs., $9; 300 Ibs., $13; 500 Ibs., $21.12. 
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SEND NO MONEY — Send Coupon Only 

SAL-VET is equally good for sheep, lambs, e 
orses and cattle infected with worms. Pi sot 

Fill out the coupon now —I will ship 4 eke 


rms 


Pri: 





° af #5 
having Cholera. T had no ar fs <4 


from 
% 1 7 e . 
J. C. Conover, © . Mi. Se sok: o 
&*. 
A Nae 





$he prover amount to lant que sock fs A 5 P ‘< 
ays—you pay the small freight ee se 
Before You Pa Me a Cent on gnareee ond tt you are not Ber wo. OK if Me 
satis’ at_ end o oS w 
I’ve done it for thousands of hog raisers and farmers with SAL-VET , days, I aek no pay. You'll find giver a pte a ge i eg 
and here is a sample of what they say of the ONE remedy that has no | boon to healthier, thaifty stock — a saver ¢ e os Y ie ie a 
ual a3 a worm destroyer and tonic conditioner. this letter: | of feed, time and worry. You food it like ¢ Ore Ova if £ fF r 
“I never e ch results, YourSAL-VET expelled more worms than the keg | Tea, opie, doviinw or handling: ip arench- 6 rom, a le a a 
tt came tn would haa Po Mec eine Coudlticagr for and fae. astown, W.Va. fi. —. today © HRs * i i Wa ff se 
¢ o = vw , +f a » 
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NEW YORK 
* * * 

Empire Legislative Matters 

At last the Miller cider vinegar bill 
has become a law. The governor 
signed it this week. It creates a new 
grade of vinegar, known as cider vin- 
egar stock, and will enable the farm- 
ers to sell their product before it has 
developed the required amount of 
acetic acid to be called vinegar. The 
bill in its final form has been amend- 
ed to do away with the objection that 
it would be unconstitutional because 
of the fact that it was special legisla- 
tion. Considerable objection has been 
made to it, because it requires that 
every receptacie in which cider vine- 
gar is sold be labeled, stating it is 
cider vinegar. f 

Another bill that has been recently 
signed by the governor is that of 
Senator Murtaugh, appropriating 
$375,000 for improvements and exten- 
sions to the state college of agricul- 
ture and the state veterinary college 
at Cornell university. 

Among measures sent to the gov- 
ernor for his approval during the 
Past week was that of Senator Rams- 
perger, excepting malt sprouts sold in 
packages, containing uneven weights. 
from the requirement that all pack- 
ages containing concentrated com- 
mercial feeding stuffs be labeled with 
its net weight 

The governor also has the bill of 
Assemblyman Sweet providing that no 
action shall be maintained against 
the New York state agricuitural so- 
ciety or any county, town or other 
agricultural society or fair associa- 
tion to recover damages arising upon 
a contract or for alleged negligence, 
unless a verified statement of the 
eause of action shall have been pre- 
sented to the president or secretary 

gwithin six months after the cause of 
the action accrued. No such action 
is to be commenced until 30 days 
after the service of such a statement 
and all such actions must be brought 
within one year.from the time the ac- 
tion accrued, or, if for injuries to the 
person or property, caused by an al 
leged negligence within one year 
from the time of receiving the injury. 

The assembly has passed the bill of 
Assemblyman Cosad creating an 
advisory board of 12 persons to pro- 
mote and direct agricultural educa- 
tion and to advance country life. 
Those who are to compose the board 
are the commissioner of agriculture, 
the commissionér of education, direc- 
tor of the college of agriculture, di- 
rector of the experiment station, 
director of the state veterinary 
college, director or dean of the school 
of agriculture at Alfred university, 
the St Lawrence university, the Mor- 
risville school and a member of the 
fair commission and three men to be 
appointed by the governor 

Another scare occurred during the 
past week that the destructive brown- 
tail moth had invaded this state. It 
came about through the producing 
by an amateur entomologist of two 
male specimens of the insect. Men 
from the agricultural department 
were immediately sent to Richmond 
Hill to investigate, but have not yct 
found any evidence of infestation. “It 
is possible that the insects were blown 
into Long Island from a passing ship 
and did not come from any coloniza- 
tion on New York state soil,” said EB. 
G. Atwood, one of the inspectors of 
the department. 
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Niagara Co Fruit Sprayed—Orchard 
trees about .Gasport appear healthy 
and spraying has been thorough in 
most cases. Worms are quite plenti- 
ful in some orchards and pear psylla 
very bad in some quarters. It is a 
difficult thing to fight.—[J. C. 

Good Bloom in Wayne Co—Some 
orchards at Pultneyville have received 
better spraying than usual and are in 
better condition. Where proper care 
has been given prospects were never 
better for fruit. An unusually full 
bloom for apples, peaches and cher- 
ries.—[F. W. C. 

Oswego Co Apples Promising—At 
Oswego apples and pears are being 
sprayed much more thoroughly than 
usual. Many new spraying rigs have 
been bought this year. The blossom 
ends of the young apples are closing 
much sooner after opening than usual, 
owing to warm weather.—I[I. P. 

Oswego Tobacco Poor—Tobacco 
beds at Hannibal are almost a fail- 
ure. In some cases men who never 
failed before have failed this year, 
ana but a few have enough to set 
what they intended to. The acreage 
will be cut down about 50%. We have 


AMONG NEW YORK FARMERS 


not had a good rain since snow went 
off. Meadows and pastures are short, 
and many have to abandon plowing 
for corn. 

Fruit Good in Ulster Co—Very dry 
near Milton up to nearly the close of 
May, with few spring rains. Almost 
all fruit trees are sprayed with lime- 
sulphur early and many spraying now 
for codling and fungous_ trouble. 
Prospects good for all kinds of tree 
fruits.—[J. R. C. 

Dutchess Co Storms—Some damage 
has resulted in this county from hail 
storms, but generally drouth has pre- 
vailed. Apple bloom full and weather 
favorable for set of fruit... Spraying 
more general than in the past, espe- 
cially lime-sulphur for seale and 
blister mite.—[W. H. Hart. 

Wyoming Co Pastures Poor—Ap- 
ples nearly all killed by frosts. Spring 
grain looks well near Warsaw. Win- 
ter grain is normal. Grass growing 
fast. Pastures short. Potatoes Tic p 
bu, butter 22 to 25c p Ib, eggs 17c p 
doz. 


Columbia Co Rye Killed—Have had 
only 2 or 3 small showers since snow 
melted in spring. Much rye winter- 
killed. Meadows backward, especially 
young clover, which will be a failure 
unless good rains come soon | Farm- 
ers milking about the usual number 
of cows, but are not pleased with the 
price, which is a trifle lower than last 
year. Hay has advanced rapidly late- 
ly; $20 is offered for good quality. 
Eggs 18e p doz, butter Z4c p Ib, pota- 
toes 75c p bu. Probably a larger corn 
acreage will be planted to make up 
for prospective short hay crop. 

Light Hay Crop in Ulster—The 
house and all the buildings except the 
henhouse and hay barn on the farm 
of John W. Hill were totally destroyed 
by fire May 26. Mr Hill had just 
completed extensive repairs on his 
house, having had steam ‘eaters in- 
stalled and had made repairs on the 
other buildings. Hay’ at the best must 
be a very light crop this year, having 
made very little growth in May. Pas- 
ture lands are beginning to dry up. 
Most of the planting has been done 
early, but the growth is slow. £ 
A. Vandevere is drilling 25 bus kid- 
ney beans in his 35-acre apple or- 
chard. 

Cayuga Co Tobacco Late—There is 
no tobacco set yet; it is so dry that it 
would be impossible to make it live. 
Pastures are drying up and meadows 
look poor. The acreage of potatoes 
will be slightly increased Oats are 
standing still zor the want of rain. 

Less Rye in Tioga Co—Weather 
warm and dry. Oats and wheat look 
fine, but rye is only 2-3 of a crop, and 
not as much sown as there was a 
year ago. Grasses need rain badly. 
Fruit trees blossomed full and are 
setting well. Some complain of early 
potatoes not coming up well. Every- 
one is busy planting late potatoes. 

Good Fruit for Wyoming Co—At 
Bliss fruit trees blossomed well and 
there is prospect of a good crop. New 
seeding and meadows look fine. New 
all sown and corn and potatoes most- 
ly all planted. More separators are 
being used. Farmers ar@ milking 
about the usual number of cows. 
Dairy. products are lower than for 
several years. Eggs lic p doz, but- 
ter 2lc p Ib. 

Skim Milk Cheese—Prof R. A. 
Pearson, commissioner of agri, noti- 
fies all concerned that information 
having come to his dept of the prac- 
tice of using skim milk as-a starter 
when manufacturing cheese, it is 
necessary to call the atteation of 
makers to the fact that such cheese 
is classed as skim milk cheese by the 
provisions of the agri law. It must 
therefore be so branded. 


Milk Declines in Orange Co—Lit- 
tle rain during May and, prospects 
poor for the hay crop. Notwithstand- 
ing this, mifk continues to decline in 
price. The 17-year locusts began their 
concerts on Memorial day. In. low 
places the barbed wire fences are 
festooned with them as well. as the 
trees. The drouth killed many young 
fruit trees that were planted last fall 
and in the early spring. 


Vegetables Good in Orleans Co—The 
rain which visited Orleans Co last 
week was of too short duration to 
benefit any crops excepting on the 
muck land. Along “The Ridge” grass 
is dying, winter wheat is not heading 
and peas are withering. Canning 
companies will suffer a heavy loss if 
the drouth continues. Men are busy 
cutting the first crop of alfalfa. The 
yield has been satisfactory. Garden- 
ers are weeding their onions for the 
first time, and the soil has been cul- 


tivated. The vegetable crop is very 
promising and has not been damaged 
to any extent by the dry weather. 
Young pigs are selling readily for $3 
to $4. <A horse buyer recently visited 
the ceunty and bought every available 
old horse. It will make a general 
“elean up” in the horse business, as 
more satisfactory animals will be 
used.—[B. Augsbury. 


Ontario Co Meadows Slow—May 
was a record breaker for hot weather 
and dryness Hay will be a short 
crop unless a change comes very 
soon. Old meadows are very back- 
ward, - There is a lot of plowing to be 
done yet. The ground has been hard 
and dry. Planting nearly all done 
with the exception of a few potatoes. 
The acreage in potatoes has been re- 
dueed this season nearly one-half. 
Cabbage plants have been affected 
with a beetle that punctures the 
leaves. It looks as though there might 
be -a scarcity of plants. Apples‘ have 
been sprayed twice. Greenings as 
a rule are very full, while Baldwins 
are scattering. Even those that did 
not bear last year are shy this year. 
Wheat 85e p bu, oats 35c, corn 60c, 
potatoes 40c, butter 20c p 1b, eggs 17e 
p doz, hogs 5%c p Ib, veal 5%e, al- 
falfa hay $15 p ton. 


Year’s Profitable Silo Experience 


{From Page 791.] 


for them than the same amount of 
dry corn, but not enough better to 
pay for fodder and extra express com- 
pared with other methods, There is 
no doubt that the most profitable use 
of silage is for cattle, but when one 
fails in getting them he can only do 
the next best thing. 

You prbably say, raise cattle: We 
have proved to our satisfaction that 
beef cattle cannot, as a rule, be prof- 
itably raised; that there is a_ loss 
somewhere along the line and that 
they must be bought to let the other 
fellow have the loss. In our. ex- 
perience it costs $35 to produce a 
yearling worth usually $15 to $20. 
I'll buy sooner next time, or at least 
under more favorable conditions. 

I have not lost faith in the silo. It 
will be filled again this fall With 
plenty of grass and the aid of silage 
we will be in position to buy when 
others want to sell. There is not 
often a whole vear during which some 
unfavorable condition does not de- 
velop and with so many feeders 
stocked up to their limit it will take 
no great climatic or business disturb- 
ance to turn their cattle back to mar- 
ket and send vrices tumbling. 








Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 5—Last 
week steers_held up strong after Mon- 
day and closed 10c higher than open- 
ing for nearly all grades. Calves 
were in moderate supply Wednesday 
and advanced 25c; closed strong and 
choice heavy veals sold at the highest 
figures of season; very few butter- 
milks offered. The selling range for 
the week was: Steers $4.75@6.45, 
bulls 3.75@5.55, cows 1.90@4.75, but- 
termilks 4.50@5.50, veals 6@8.75, culls 
5@6. Milch cows were lower in sym- 
pathy with Buffalo market. Quoted 
at 28@68. 

Today there were 34 cars of cattle 
and 6267 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow but about steady; fell off iater 
10c, closing weak; bologna bulls were 
about steady, fat bulls in liberal sup- 
ply and 15c lower; cows on light re- 
ceipts held steddy and some sales to 
outside buyers were at better prices. 
Calves were in brisk demand and 
strong, 25c higher, with some sales 
35@50e higher, and all closed out 
early. Steers, averaging 930@1436 Ibs, 
sold at the range of $4.75@6.55 p 100 
Ibs, including a car of Ohio, 1386 Ibs, 
at 6.55; 18% cars Pa, 1129@1436 
at 5.80@6.50: 1 ear Ky, 930@1372 Ibs, 
at 5.50@6.10; N Y steers, 1020 Ibs, at 
4.75. Bulls sold at 3.50@5.40, cows 
2@4.75, veals 7@9.25, culls 5@6.50, 
buttermilk calves 5.25 @6. 

Sheep ruled steady up to \Wednes- 
day of last week: declined jater 15@ 
25c, closing fully 25¢ lower than last 
week. Lambs declined 25c on Tuesday; 
held up to steady prices Wednesday 
and Thursday; closed steady for good 
and choice stock, but 25@50c lower 
for common and medium grades. 
Yearlings continued to drop after 
Monday and closed $1 lower than last 
week. The selling range for the week 
was: Sheep 3.25@5, culls 2.25@3. 


lambs 6@8.75, culls 5@6, weetees ¢ 


@6.50. Today there were 85 cars 
’ 4 


stock on sale. Sheep were in light 
supply and ney 1 laml's on heavy 
receipts declined 25@50c, clositig dull 
with several cars unsold; yearlings 
almost nominal. Common to prime 
sheep sold at 3.25@4.50 p 100 Ibs, 
culls 2@3, common to prime lambs 6 
@8.40; culls 4.50@5.50, a few year- 
lings 4.25@5.75, Ky and Va lambs 
sold at top Px 8.40, a few N Y 
lambs at 7.50@8.25. No Pa or Oo 
lambs offered. 

Hogs ruled about steady after Mon- 
day until Saturday; closed weak. To- 
day with about 600 head on sale there 
was an easier feeling in sympath 
with Buffalo market. Hogs weighing 
125 to 250 Ibs sold at $6@6.40 10s) 
lbs, roughs 4.75@5.25, stags 2.75@ 4 

The Horse Market 

Drafters and general 
horses were in fair demand. 
nary to choice heavy drafters 
quoted at $300@400,. chunks 225@ 
275, second-hand horses 100@25\, 
saddle and harness horses at 175% 
275, and some at higher figures. 

At Buffalo, practically no change 
in values was recorded on the live 
stock market last Monday when 170 
loads arrived. Prime steers sold as 
high as $6.50 p 100 Ibs, 1300 to 1400- 
Ib steers 6@6.25, 1000 to 1150-lb 
steers 5.50@6.40, 850 to 950-Ib steers 
5.25@540, heifers 4.50@6.15, cows 
3.50@5.35, canners 1.75@3, export 
bulls 3.50@5.25, stockers 3.25@490, 
Calves sold at 6.50@8.50. The sheep 
market was strong Monday, and best 
price paid for lambs was 7 p 100 Ibs, 
yearlings 5.50@575, wethers 4.254 
4.60, ewes 3.65@4, mixed sheep 3.75@ 
4.25. The hog market was active Mon- 
day and 90 cars arrived. Heavy 
weights sold at 6.25@6.30 Pp 100 ibs, 
Yorkers and pigs 6.30@6.35. 


New York Chutes Markets 


At Utica, N Y, June 5, there has 
been an abundance of rain in this 
dairy section tHe past week, and the 
condition of pastures is now fully up 
to normal. Meadow lands are not in 
as good shape as at this time last 
year because of winter killing. Yield 
of milk is now close to flush Cheese 
offered today was all grass made, and 
of excellent quality. Market today 
was Ic higher than last week, every- 
thing official being at 10%c and the 
curb sales at 10%c. No transactions 
were 1300 bxs large colored, 580 large 
white, 2660 small colored, and 375 
small white, all at 10%c. The sales 
of butter were 307 packages 22 
@ 23c 


purpose 
Ordi- 
are 





at .< 


At Canton, N Y, 2000 tubs butter 
sold at 22c. Receipts larger than 
last week or last year. About 1800 
bxs of white cheese sold at 10% to 
lle, shipped at 10%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, June 5, Satur- 
day’s cheese sales aggregated 9000 
bxs at 10144@10%c, an advance of 
le p Ib. 

At Cuba, N Y, May 31, there were 
1625 bxs of cheese sold today at a 
ruling price of 10c. - About 1250 bxs 
at 10c p Ib, 375 bxs at 10%e. 





NEW YORK—At Syracuse, hay 
firm, offerings have been quite lib- 
eral. Prime timothy $18@20 p ton, 
alfalfa 16@18. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
asparagus 48c p doz bchs. Live fowls 
15@17c p 1b, broilers 32@35c, dairy 
butter 23@25c, eggs 18@20c p doz. 

At Albany, liberal receipts of coun- 
try products, with prices holding quite 
firm. Cmy butter 22@25c p lb, dairy 
20@ 23c, cheese 12@14c, strictly fresh 
eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 13@15c p 
Ib, potatoes $2@2.25 p bb' strawter- 
ries 12@14c p qt, corn ec p bu, oats 
40@ 44c, rye 80@90c, timothy hay 16 
@20 p ton. 

At Rochester corn 60@62c¢ p bu, 
oats 41@42c, bran $26@28 p ton, mid- 
dlings 27@28, corn meal 26. Aspara 
gus Th@S5e p doz, cabbage 15925 
cucumbers %c@1, lettuce 2@25 
potatoes 45@50c p bu, pieplant 10” 
lic p doz, radishes 9@10c, eggs 194 
20c, cmy butter 24@25c p Ib, cheese 
12@13%e. 

At Buffalo, light receipts of poul- 
try, with a fair demand. Cmy butter 
25c p Ib and active, dairy 2lc, cheese 
rather quiet at 10@11%c. Liberal 
supply of eggs, ‘they hold steady at 1S 
@19c p doz Potatoes 48@50c p bu 
lettuce 50@75c p bx, radishes 8@ lic 
p doz bchs. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For thé Iand’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” ’ 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 























‘Cash or | Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1920 | 2012 | 1910 
et ae ee ee 
1.02 | 548 | co | 373 |. 
Gnicepe | Sr Lot | oo | om | 43) | as 
Boston - — | & a | 435 | 49 
Toledo M1 | 1.03 | .56 | STE | 384 
Bi apolis oe ioe m4 7 | 353 | 
in’ x es ¥ 
Liverpool | 1.074 — 1.7 | 76 — 





At Chicago, the grain markets have 
been dominated by climatic condi- 
tions. This is always true around 
the opening of June. Traders have 
watched the barometer and show 
more interest in advices of spotted 
drouth or generous precipitation than 
in the coronation of the king of Eng- 
land, which takes piace within a fort- 
night. At Chicago, Sept sold at 88@ 
90%c p bu, while July was relatively 
stronger, due to manipulation, touch- 
ing better than 93:, subsequently re- 
acting, and withal unsettled. 

Damage in winter wheat territory is 
shown by American Agriculturist’s ex- 
clusive report, printed on another 
page. Crop condition: in Europe were 
reasonably promising and exports of 
breadstuffs from this side only fair. 
No 2 winter wheat at Chicago 9%@ 
97c p bu. 

In corn the price tendency has been 
nearly steady, with generous rainfall 
regarded beneficial to the new crop. 
At fractional declines a little better 
buying was developed. July corn 53@ 
54c, and Dec which contemplates 
new crop delivery sold above and be- 
low 53c. No 2 corn in store 138 @55c. 

Rye sold lower under scant inquiry, 
No 2 90@92c p bu. 

The oats market was unsettled; 
lower and sharply higher by turns. 
July 35@37c p bu, and Sept (new 
crop) much the same level. Choice 
white oats in carlots by sample 35 
@ 36c. : 

Grass.seeds were dull at nearly re- 
cent quotations, based on 12c p Ib for 
prime timothy and i16c¢ for clover. 
Hungarian was easy at 1% @2c, mii- 
lets 1% @2%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 






































COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Cattle ‘Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 lbs | 
1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1920 
Chie: }$6.50 |$8.55 'g6.25 $9.70 [$4.50 |$6.60 
New York | 6.45 oie] on 6.60 oe (aes 6.00 
uffalo 6.40 40.10 4.60 
ansasO’y| 6.35 | 8.25 $10 9.55 | 4.30 | 6.60 
Pittsburg | 6.45 | 8.40 | 6.55 /10,00| 4.30 | 6.15 














At Chicago, top values of choice 
fat heavy beeves continue steady at 
about $6.45 p 100 Ibs. However, fat 
heifers have been in urgent call, and 
800 to 1000-lb heifers bring 6@6.20. 
The calf market has shown some 
sympathize with a rise in mutton trade 
and an advance of 2 p 100 lbs in 
calves has been marked since Apr. 
Choice veals have made as high as 8 
that could not exceed 5.75 in Apr, 
while 7.65@7.90 took © ages grades, 
tetching then 5.25@5.50. 

Opening June quotations on weth- 
ers at Chicago were an 5@4.50 p 
100 Ibs, ewes 3.75@4, yearlings 
4.65@5, bucks 2.50@ 3.25, Col shorn 
lambs 6.75@7, western fed 6.35@6. 3. 
medium to good lots 5.75@6.25 
spring lambs 7 @7.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
1911..22 @23 22 @23 21 @22 
1910. 20 30 27% 
1909. 26% @27 28 @ 29 25% 
1908..22 @23 23@23% 22@23 

Butter 


At New York, speculative operators 
are not disposed to store much stock 
at present high prices and demand is 
not very. keen. Many of the large 
operators are holding off until the 
market becomes more settled. Choice 
emy butter is sold*as high as 
P lb, but fair lots move at 19@22c. 


Cheese 


At New York, the market has de- 
Veloped a little firmer tone on high 
grades of whole milk cheese. A large 
Proportion of current arrivals are 
showing up more or less unattrac- 
tive. Finest goods are firmly held. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Particular buyers require’ special 
quality in flats before they will pay 
Ph p uD. on. fcy 10c, white 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country  Senalanesn — 
pay freight and commission 

en so.d in a small way to — aod 
cr consumers, _* advance is usuaily 
secured. 

Beans 


At New York, demand continues 
limited for beans of all seins, state 
marrow bringing about $3.85 100 
Ibs, medium and pea beans 2.70, red 
kidney 6.70, yellow eye 3.60, lima "6.85. 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals continue very 
heavy, and quality is running rather 
poor. Proportions of strictly fresh 
eggs are small, values, therefore, are 
rather irregular. Fresh gathered sell 
as high as 20c p doz, with miscel- 
laneous lots anywhere from 13% @ 
l7c, nearby hennery white bring as 
high as 22c,. brown 20c, mixed 18c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches are in mod- 
erate supply, and Ga bring $1.75@ 
2.75 p carrier, plums are held firmer, 
and are in light receipts, bringing 3 
@3. Strawberries are fairly plentiful 
at 5@l5c p at, blackberries 18@ 25c, 
huckleberries 14@16c. muskmelons 

ea p cra, watermelons 80@ 
60 p 100. 





Hay and Straw 

At New York, very little change is 
noted in the hay and straw market, 
with demand good and prices steady 
for choicest timothy, but medium and 
inferior grades move slowly. Prime 
timothy is quoted as high as $1.50 p 
100 Ibs, No 8 1, clover mixed 1.20, 
clover 95c, rye straw 65@70c, oat or 
wheat 45c. 

Onions 


The early start made by onions in 
O was good and the tendency to in- 
crease acreage. Hot. dry winds of 
late May reduced prospects materially, 
although with favorable weather 
from now on a fair-sized crop will be 
expected. In N Y the starting of the 
crop has been slow, due to dry weather 
and a normal acreage is planted. In 
Mass acreage has been increased ma- 
terially, but due to unfavorable condi- 
tions the crop made a poor start. 


Poultry 

At New,York, poultry is moving 
rather slowly, and chickens, broilers, 
nearby, bring 30@32c p Ib, a 
28 @ 300¢, fowls 14@15c, roosters 8@ 
9c, turkeys 12@1l4c, ducks 10@ 12c, 
geese 6@8c, live pigeons 13c. Dressed 
poultry moves rather slowly, and hens 
bring 13@16c, brilers, dry-packed 
squab 40@50c p pr or 30@ Pp Ib, 
fowls 12@14c, roosters 6@8c, spring 
ducks 14@15c, prime white squabs 
weighing 6 to 10 Ibs to doz $2@3.75 
p doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus moves at 
recent prices of $1@1.25 p doz bchs. 
beans, wax or green iT 1.50 p 
bskt, beets $1@4 p bbl, or $1.75@2 p 
bag, cabbage $1. De? ' p cra, cucum- 
bers 75c@$175 p bskt, corn $1@2.50 

case, or $3@4.50 p bbl, cauliflower 

@50c p bskt, celery $1@1.75 p 
case, eggplant $i@i 1.25 p bx, lettuce 
The @$1 p bskt, radishes 35@75c p 
100 bchs, aye $1@2.25 p bbl, to- 
matoes 5c 25 p carrier, peas, 
southern ee sin p bskt. 

Wool 


At New York, a slightly better un- 
dertone is noted in the wool market, 
but no large movement or higher 
prices are noted. It is estimated only a 
small portion of the current clip has 
changed hands. There is no encour- 
aging news from the woolen goods 
market, as it continues sluggish. Re- 
cently some trade has been trans- 
acted in Ida wools at 15@17c, mostly 
16c. In Ohio buyers are buying around 
16c for medium, 15c for fine and 14c 
for rejections. Prices have advanced 
slightly in Mont, and recently a clip 
of 100,000 Ibs was contracted at 17c. 
Idaho wool is fairly cleaned up, 


with contract prices 16@1ic, but 
growers now asking as high as 
18e. ‘Michigan growers are hold- 


ing for 20@21c for medium fleeces and 
little wool has changed hands. at 
20@20%c both in Ohio and Mich 
for medium and 18c for fine. 
Boston dealers: in Ohio are trying to 
pick up fleeces at 19@20c for me- 
dium, 18c for choice delaine clips. 
A few have been sold at 16@17c. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADD m be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 


received Friday to guarantee inser- 


[13]  8or 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS--They hare an average of 
4 square inches of space each over the whole field. 
Danish Ballhead (heaviest yielding strain in 4 years 
tests), Successjon, All Head Early, Surehead, 
Enkhuizen Glory, Eariy Summer and Jersey Wake 
field plants ready. $1 per 1000, 5000 $4. 

nted cabbage $2. Stone tomate plants $1.60. 
ransplanted tomatoes and peppers $4.50. Sweet po- 
tato plants $2 per 1000. List free. ‘‘Business plants" 
for the man who plants for profit. Not how cheap. 
but how good. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Ches- 
ter, N J. Twelve years plants exclusively. 








tion ip issue of the Bet week. Advert 
of “FARMS FOR “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the By sl Dut will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKF 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a smail 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six ceuts a word each insertion. 

Address 


adver- 


AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


A GREAT wy * TION SALE of sw 
White Leghorns, 4 hens and cock, 
dottes, basen one 

one e% ww wr $9; ya and af 


POULTRY YARDS. Marietta, 


PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS! Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, oo both combs, Single 





Coma White and Bro’ Leghorns, $1.50, 15; $7 
ee hp Dark. Bratunas, . 15. Catalog 
eratis. , Riverdale, N J. 





~ BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, 9%. 

Strong ae livable. From vigorous free range stock, 

utility and standard qualities. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL. Sodus, N Y 


BABY CHICKS, $10 per 100; from grand free 
range S C % Leghorn hens; mated with males 
atched from Ww. Tounge $15 esses. HICKORY 
ISLAND FARM. Clayton, 


WHITE LEGHORN ~s-—~¥ Single Comb 
northern-bred, farm-raised lay 10e aa 
faction guaranteed. COPELAND'S HENNERY, 
ton, St Lawrence C., N Y. 








from 
Satis- 
Caa- 





SINGLE COMB White iAtheve baby chicks that 


make $10 bundred. High-class utility stock 
Circular. 'VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Salt Point, 
Dutchess Co, 





BABY CHICKS, 10c each ; Single Comb Brown and 
White Leghorns; select laying strains; catalog free 
SOUTH KENTON rovUuL TRY FARM, Kenton Ohio. 


MOYER’'S Single — White Leghorns, 265-esg 
strain; 35% discoun eggs now; same on chicks 
after June 2ist. GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


WHITE EGG STRAIN Indian Runner ducks; util- 
ity, Barred, White Rocks. best quality, sitting, $1.00 
MRS L. C. MACKEY, Belvidere I 


aan WINNING 
jucklings. 
YARDS. “Chatham, J. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN duck eges. 11 $1. White 
ne eggs, 20 $1. RUPRACHTS BROS, Pu- 
aski, N ¥ 











white-egg Indian Hunners 
BRENTWOOD POULTRY 








$3, $5 ORPINGTON eggs, half price: express pre- 





a DR THOS DIETRICK, Box M, Washington, 
“RINGLET”’ Barred Plymouth circular 


Rock eggs, 
free. SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa 





AFRICAN GUINEAS; 15 eges for $1.50. 


WHITE 
W. WILBUR WALLACE, Sigel, Pa 


TRARLING HENS, 6 breeds, C. KR. 
Masonville, N Y. 





LYON, FEasi 





100,000 TOMATO PLANTS—1000, $1.75; cabbage. 
$1; (100 postpaid 40c); all varieties. GLICK’S 
PLANT FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 

SWEET POTATO, asparagus, tomato, cabbage. 


strawberry plants; catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Remsenburg, N Y. 





CHEAP BE — 
TON, Timicula, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHION, comfortable for cattle, 
durab-e and cheap; thousands in use, booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer, ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


PLANTS. ANNE BRIN- 





ee ee 


pat en eee, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT can be place’ most 
advantageously in connection with our iuterests in the 
AMERICAN Northwest. Throughout the empire of 
the Dakotas and Minnesnta a larger area has been 
than ever, the ground is in splendid condi- 
and everything poiats to a prosperoug season 

ness interests there are such that for a limited 
time it is possible for you to invest any sum from 
$120 upward upon a basis to net considerably better 
than 6%. Full information on request to anyone 
terested. Kindly HERBERT 
MYRICK, President and Agricul - 
turist, Ashland Building, 


LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRTS made ed good 
quality serge, to your own measure for $2.% Send 
for free catalog and samples MILDRED SKIRT co 
Dept A, 200 E 87th Street, 2:ew York City. 


PRINTING—100 envelopes, cards, 
A. KI 


Agents wanted. TTREDGE 
South Framingham, Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


tion, 
My 


write at once to 
Editor, American 
New York. 








notehea is ec 
PRINTING ©O, 











Ble EOUIPPED FARM, §6800 Last year's in 


come, $5500. This rich, 103-acre, Madison Co, N Y. 
farm geve its owner an income of $5500 last year; 68 
acres in machine-worked fields; cuts 50 tons of hay 
besides producing grain and cultivated crops: several 
acres seeded to alfalfa; pastures 25 cows; good apple 
orchard, other fruits; 2-story, lé-room dwelling. 
running spring water, barn 28x70, silo, basement with 
cement flocr, running spring water, tenant house; 


hop ki'n, several other buildings; only 1% miles to 
railroad station, milk station, near village and neigh- 
bors; owner includes 8 fine cows, pair of work horses, 
hens, weg ns, machinery, hop boxes and all tools 
Price, $6800, part cash For complete description of 
this farm and many others of large and small acreage 
from $1000 up, in all the best farming districts of 





the east, see page 17, Strout's Farm Catalog No 34, 
which gives reliable information regarding retlroads, 
schools, climate, soils, crops grown, markets, ete 
copy free. Station 1096, E. A. STROUT, 47 W 34th 
St, New York City 

FOR SALE—Improved farms anywhere in Dixie 
State what you want and where. Terms to sult pur- 
chasers Buy lands now while they are cheap. 
Three to four crops a year. Colonization locations 
a speciaity, ATLANTIC STATES FARM LAND Co, 
INC, Barnwell, 8 © 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURL LANDS—If you want 
to become independent, buy a farm in Scott county, 
Missouri, in the rich drained lands that raise any- 
thing and ralse it certain All we ask is a chance 
to “‘show you.”’ >rices are very reasonable. Write 
me for literature. F. 8. BICKE, Oran, Mo 





FOR SALE—If you 
money send for our 
FARM AGENCY, 


want the 
large 
Owego, 


best farms for the 
free catalog. HALL'S 
Tioga Co, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED Poland- a Berkshires, Chester 
Whites, —~ strain, all ages, mated, not akin, bred 
rs. Beagles, Collie pups. Guernsey 
calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


MY CHESHIRE PIGS are looking fine; bred from 
best stock obtainable: elther sex, ten dollars: regis- 
tered; f o b Troy, NY. L. B. THURSTON, R FD 
8, Troy, N ¥. 


JERSEY BULL. 
ling. Ask for 








ready for service; St Lastest 
pedigree. JOSIAH BL 
en, 


BERKSHIRES—20 bred sows, fall 
not related. Write CLARK BROs, 


SHORTHORN BU a qurting. Extra good 
low. Write T. 8. VER, Freeport, 0. 


REGISTEBED Yorkshires, boars; 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 


REGISTERED BE 
reasonable. E. HOYT 


REGISTERED © I C and Chester White pigs 
E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS; nice bunch of 
N. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa 


POLAND-CHINA pigs; best 
CARMAN, Trumansburg. N Y. 


= mee BULLS. WYLDWOOD FARM, Corn- 





and spring pigs; 
Freeport O 





Price 





bred sows, pigs. 
» A 





<SHIRE pigs for sale. Prices 
e £4 


SON, Jasper 








spring pigs. 





breeding. OWEN 








DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


I HAVE A FEW MOLE FERRETS for sale now. 
BERT EWELL, Wellington, 0. 

WANTED—Young Red Foxes. Address WILLIAM 
R. MARTIN, Lancaster, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











CABBAGE gg ge ey gy Glory, All Head 
uecession, Sure Head, Flat Dutch 4 Danish 
Ball Head; ready new; $1 per thousand; 10,000, $7.50; 





5,000, $4. JAMES THOMAS & SONS, Chester, N J. 

FOR ae P| 3 75 and $8 bushel; Crimson 
— a :_ Hairy Vetch. 8c and 0c 
pound; Cow font #0c pound. JOSEPH 


E. HOLLAND, Milford.” 





ARGE AND SMAI 
information write CONV 


FARMS for sale, cheap. For 
"ELL BROS, Milton, Del. 


POl OLrer FARM FOR SALE. C, R. LYON, East 
Masonville, N Y¥. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The Jewish agricul- 
tural and industrial aid society has on its lists men 
wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Most of 
them are without experience, but they are able- 
bodied, and willing to work. They speak little or no 
English, although many of them speak German. If 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single or 
married man. We are a philanthropic organization, 
whose object it is to assist and encourage Jews to 
become farmers. We charge no commission to em- 
ployer or employe. Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 
174 Second Ave, New York City 


WANTED—R 

















allway mall clerks; cliy carriers; post- 
office clerks; government clerks at Washington, D C; 
thousands of appointments coming; average salary 
about $1100; no “‘layoffs’’; short hours; annual vaca- 
tions; common education sufficient; political influence 
not needed. ‘Send postal immediately for list of all 
positions open’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept K 19, 
Rochester, N ¥. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK, post office clerk and 
carrier civil service examinations are held in the fall 
Commence preparation now under personal supervision 
of former member and secretary of U 8 Civil Service 
Examiners; 7 years’ experience in conducting exam- 
inations Write for big free descriptive booklet. 
PATTERSON ‘CIVIL SERVICE SCH L, Box 827 
Rochester, N Y. 


LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS—Home lessons; 
$25 weekly job guaranteed, $10 weekly while learnin 
ROCHESTER AUTO SCHOOL, 2044, Rochester, N NS 


MAN FOR GENERAL FARM WORK; temperate. 
MRS JULIA LA FRANCE, Richland Center, Pa. 




















60-Cent Adv Sold $15 Worth of Stock 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: The 60c adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department solid 
some $15 worth of stock for me, and 
I was well suited with it.—[Carl D. 
Limbert, Sheakleyville, Pa, 


—— 
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The New York Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
which became effective on June 1 re- 
mains at 24%c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone having no_ station 
charges, or $1.31 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. The market is 
still overstocked. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
June 3 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


TT lO 
Pere: 264 
Brame BHOTO 6 6460 d8q0c0 4,090 
Lackawanna ...-ccecee OF 110 

N YC (long haul)......85,578 

N Y Clines (short haul) 18,075 
Ontario ere 
Lehigh Valley er 472 
Homer Ramsdell line 

New Haven 

Other .sources 


Wrie ... 
Susquehanna 


Totals Ss or 195 21,533 


Cooper Sale of Jerseys 


The annual sale of imported Jerseys 
at T. S. Cooper’s place at Coopersburg, 
Pa, May 31, showed two more record 
prices on Jerseys at public sales. Elm- 
endorf farms of Lexington, Ky, paid 
$15,000 for Noble of Oaklands, the high- 
est price ever paid for a bull. These 
eople also paid $7000 for Lady Viola. 
Whe best bargain of the sale a. when 
White Horse farms of Pa, 
bought Gamboge’s Knight me 36760 and 
seven of his daughters for $1750 each. 
L. H. Herrick of Wercester. Mass, was 
sales manager. and the sale was con- 
ducted in the usual pleasant and precise 
Way always so conspicuous when Mr 
Herrick is in charge. The auctioneers 
were Col Carey Jones of Chicago, Ill, 
Col D. L. Perry of Columbus. O, Col R 
R. Bailey of Gibson City, Ill. A total 
of 164 animals were scold for a total 
amount of $125,515, or an average of 
$767 a head. The following is a list 
of the purchasers: 





Head Price 
Elmendorf farms of Lexington, Ky.... 
White Horse farm of Paoli, Pa 

e C. Lasatar of Falfurrias, Tex.. 

A. B. Widener of Elkins Park, P: 
Mertidaie farm of oe, N 
Beaumont farm of Salem, Va 
Blwell farm of Spring Hill, Tenn. 
>. S. George of Detreit, 

J. Monroe Dyer of Closter, NJ 
J. K. Deering of Takeville, Th. 
F. B. Keeney of Warsaw. N 

W. R. Spahn of Shelbyville Ky 
Mare W. Potter of Charlemont, Mass.. 

E. Halliday of Wallkill, N ¥ 

Mt L. Bellzhoover of Irvington, 

Cc, L_ Hudson of E_ Norwich, N ¥ 

T. E. Carr of W Park, O b 

A. B. Clark of Bryn Mawr, 

G. 8S. Peer of Chili Station, 

E. G. Duzenbury of Portville, 

R. B Sw ift of Libertyville, 

R. L. Shuford of Newton 

Alabama Jersey farm of Hamburg, Ala. 
R. B. Van Cortland of Mt Kisco, N z= 
J. K. Branch of Pawling, 
A K. Heath of Mt Kisco, 
H. V. Prentice ‘ 

J. K. Deering and R. B. Swift. 

‘A. MeC, Parker of Princeton. N ¥ 
_s A. F. Howie of Elm Grove, Wis. 

F. Shannan of Pittsburg, Pa 
W. J. Morris of Trenton, N J 
J. Hahn of Norristown, Pa. 

H. Hill of Wickliffe, 0.... 

G. W. Sisson of Potsdam, N 

W. S. Dixon of Brandon, 

W. S. Sanders of Rogers, 

Penshurst farm of Narberth, 

Hood faim of Farwell, Masi 

Mrs R. McK. Thomas of Mendham, NJ 
T. B. Henson of Coatesville, Pa 
Harvest Ho me herd of Richlandtown, Pa 
Warren of Spring Hill, Tenn. 
Glen farm of Womelsdorf, Pa.. 


aaucwoueite 


NY 
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S. 
Willow 


Fresh Cows Find New Owner 


Arden farms dairy company of Ar- 
den, N Y, William Vines, manager, has 
recently bought 27 head of fresh cows 
from John B. Webster of Cortland, N Y. 
These farms are located on the E. H. 
Harriman estate. There are now over 
100 head that have been bought at the 
same place, Mr Webster has_ recently 
also sold 16 head to go to K. S. Wilson 
of Kensington, O, and 32 head to P. M. 
Chapel of Batavia, N Y. Mr Chapel has 











now puronaans 114 in all from Mr Web- | 


ster.—[E. A. 


Another Great Jersey Sale 


On June 12 another great sale of im- 
ported Jersey cattle at public auction 
will be held at Village farms, the home 
of H. V. Prentice of Worcester, Mass. 
The cows are all in fine condition. and 
guaranteed perfect in every way. Cata- 
log is now out and should be in 
hards of every prospective buyer. 
Prentice has sought to maintain 
quality, constitution, beauty, and breed- 
ing in his selection, the qualities that 
go to make up the ideal Jersey. There 
will be a number of sons and daughters 
of such famous sires as Golden Maid’s 
Prince, Noble of Oaklands, and Gam- 
boge’s ‘Knight. Leander F. Herrick will 
conduct the sale.—[E. A. H. 


Mr 


More Cows in Advanced Registry 

M. C. Johnson of Sidney, N Y, has _re- 
cently had nine Holstein cows placed in 
the Advanced Registry. These cows were 
mostly purchased by Mr Johnson from 
Horace L. Bronson of Cortland, N Y¥. Mr 
Johnson says that this remarkable show- 
ing eek well for the Star farm out- 
tit.—[ EB. 


the | 


dairy | 


LIVE STOCK 


Hay Press 
YOU Want 


Write postal for all facts. Let us prove 
“Ohio” Superiority. It’s the baler you 
_ want because it is simple-powerful- efficient; 
kable Feeder d on rocker shaft. 
Pcmeriver relief spring clutch takes up all strain 
in heavy charges; smooth and silent action—no 
jar—no jerks. Speed up to 35 strokes per minute, 
The only Press made with Automatic Block Drop- 
per—controlled by foot button--gives you free use 
of both hands—prevents accident or injury to oper- 
ators —avoids delays because you don’t miss feeds. 
Capacity Practically Unlimited 
Friction clutch pulley keeps the ““Ohio’’ under perfect 
control—starts and stops it quick. Get our free book 
and study the 
details of these 
and other val- 
uable features, 
Write postal 
now. 
Address, 
The Ohio 
Caltivator Co. 
100 Ohio St. 
Bellevue, 
Ohio 








N cide or Press 


Net owners 25 to 100% 
on investment per 
year. Ask for 
Free Catalog and 
** Good Tip’ 
booklet telling how. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


BINDER TWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM. WANT FARMER AGENTS 
Write quick. AUGUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 


Binder Twine, 6 1-2c Ib. 


Fully guaranteed. Farmer agents wanted. 
Samples and Catalogue Free. 
Theo. 
Tomatoes 


ROCHELLE’S PLANTS = 


See Advt. In Farmers’ Exchange Column. Plant list free. + ll 











Cabbage 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head yeur herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. ‘If you can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and grow 
into money. @ We can supply you from 

the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDING, Manager, 








Groton, Connecticut 








* STAR FARM * 


HOLSTEINS 


Special Sale of registered Hol- 
stein service bulls, 

I personally guarantee to you a 
saving of 25% on each animal. If 
not, will pay your e»penses here. 

Liberal terms of payment. 

Herd tuberculin tested by state 
authorities. 

HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Dept. A. Cortland, N. Y. 


Note: 50 registered Holstein fe- 
males for sale. 














Our whole 


pany, HOLSTEINS 


FIELD NOTES 


Brothertown 
Stock Farms - 


offer an exceptionally well-bred Holstein bull 
calf; sire, Williams Farm Melaine Boy. His 
dam's A . record over 25} lbs., nearly 100 
| Ibs. in 30 days. Calf’s dam choice young cow 
| A. R. O. 19,229 Ibs. Calf born October 4, 1910, 
| very. large for age, very straight, nicely marked, 
iy ite. Price $65.00; a great bargain. For 
ull information, address 


Quentin McAdam, Prop. 
Utica, New York 





If Fe na are looking for some- 
thing good in the line of 


HOLSTEINS 


Cows, Heifers or Young Bulls 


Why not get the best? We have them, as you can see 
by looking up the breeding of the animals that have 
made the largest records, especially in the semi-off- 
cial yearly tests. We have some great bargains it 
yearling bulls, fit to head any herd, bred to become 
wonderful sires. 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N. Y. 

Home of the ouly cow that ever made 37 lbs. of butter 

in a week. 








A. R. 0. HOLSTEINS 


both sexes, all ages, for sale.Paladin Burke No. 
46390 at the head of this herd. He has four tested 





daughters at an average age of 1 year, ll 
months, 27 days,whose records average 14.42 lbs, 
butter 7days. Come and see this herd or meet 
me at the annual Holstein-Friesian meeting, 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 5th to 8th. 

BRADLEY FULLER, ~ UTICA, N. Y. 











The Peck Dairy ‘‘Stends for Quality’* 


I have on hand and offer at private sale 
60 OF THE FINEST GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


about equally divided between fall and 
spring cows. They are nicely marked, 
young and very heavy milkers. 


MILES J. PECK, Cortlar i, N. ¥. Telephone connection. 














Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN, GATTLE 


Bull ready for service. Bred along butter fat 
lines. His dam is a daughter of Duchess Ormab 
Butter King,who now has 39 A. R.O daughters, an 
his sire is Pietje Ormsby Burke, whose three nearest 
dams average better than 81 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
More dark than light, Dat well marked. 

Price $75, which is only half his value. 

Lin 


E. E. POO kiaen Ctr., N. Y. 











East River Grade Holsteins 
25 cows : -. gave between 11,000 and 

of milk last year. 
Nicely marked. » 7: ale than black ; 


22 cows due in Aug., Se t. and Oct., and 


are milking 01 per day now. 
These are large cows and milk the year round, 


20 cows just fresh and are milking 50 Ibs. 


per day. ‘None over 6 years old. 
If this is the kind you want, write JOHN B. 
WEBSTER, Cortiand, N.Y. Bell phone 566-F-12 


ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS 


are Producers. They are Tuberculin 
Tested. 40 just fresh and that will freshen 
in the next two months with milk records 
from 8000 to 12,000 Ibs. in the last year. 


V.D. ROBINSON EDMESTON, N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


I have 18 head stered Holsteins; 4 bulls; 14 cows, all 

well bred. Also 24 head of young registered Jerseys, 
all beauties; also 40 _ stered and gr uernseys all 
at intere sting prices; 10 grade Jersey heifer calves at $35 
each, and 30 grade Holsteins at $75 each and upwerds. 
Also have Be’ eigian Stallion who is § great prize winner, and 
can be bought cheap. Sold to avoid inbreeding. 


K. @. HAXTUN, Syracuse, } 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- ,,F... 
FRIESIAN bests 
B U L L S for servi 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and May. 
These cows are extra fine ey eye all 
young and my give from 40 te 60 lbs. of milk 
per day when fresh. 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 














N. ¥. 









































consisting of 60 grade and 8 registered cows. Fresh Springers 
and Fall cows. 12grade calves, two 2- year-old registered bulls 
from 26-pound dams; 2 registered Guernseys. This is your 
chance to get good ones, REAGAN BROS,, Tally, N. Y¥. 





Maple! Leaf S' Stock F arm Holsteins | ana 





20@ Ib. Dam. 
G. H. MANHARD, = - » ONT. 





10 Reg. Holstein Cows 10 


ares, 4 Used, well marked, = Deere earners. dne 
fall, to son of 81-lb. cow go quick, 
as oy ‘on a very desirable bunch. 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 
Cortland, N. Y. J. A. Leach, Prop. 


Trout Brook «¢ Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves | 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. 


A. R. 0. Holstein Bulls 
scvenes od PRICE ot RVIS BROS., FLYCREER, WY. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOGT PROFITABLE DAIRY SREED 
ted tive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, GECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO. VT. 


HOLSTEIN 


©. D. SMITH, 


WOODCREST FARM 


Offers for sale two grand sons of 
Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 
These calves are now three months old, well 
grown and nicely marked. Their dams are 
giving over 60 pounds of milk per day as 
junior two-year-olds. 
‘Write for pedigrees and prices to 

A. S. CHASE, Megr., RIFTON, N. Y. 


























Write your wants and get 7. om. 
FORT WAGNER STOCK F 
Fort Plain, New ‘York 














Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 lbs. 


butter in seven days, 218.6 lbs. milk, 93 Ibs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this —_— son of Belle oaagae out of 

A. R. O. dams with records of from 15 lbs. at 
Fy years to 32 lbs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, - _ Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 





Buy When Young and let Grow Into Money 


BULL CALF 


Born April 1, 1911. Lar, ely watts in color. His dam 
and sire’s dam average 26.88 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Price 
$125.00 if taken soon. W. D. ROBENS, Coldbrook,N.¥. 





King of Pontiac’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344)b. 
cow, light colored and a perfect show animal, price $125.00 
Several other Pontiacs nearly as good, $100.00 to $60.00. Two 
sons of the great ‘Mercedes Julips Pietertje Paul,” only $100.00 each, tf takes 
toon. UNAHANNA STOCK FARMS, M. C. Johnston, Prop., Sidney, N. ¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers Bull ready for service. Sire’s dam 32. 
R. O. dam 14.94 at 19 months of age. Price ass 
mn must sell. Write for particulars. 

Ww. BROWN, West Winfield, N. ¥. 


AYRSHIRE BUL LL CALVES 


Fashionably marked. From large producers. 
CHAS. RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N. Y¥. 


Here Is Your Chance 


Bull calf -born Dec. 23, 1910, two-thirds white and @ 
we: individual. His stre is King ofthe Veemans, 
dson of De Kol 2nd, who recently sold for 
The dam of this young aristocrat is Lady Wil 
ie Beets, who in'a week gave 620 lbs of wilk 

pounds of butter. 
w. A. CARR, Tully, N. Y- 


FOR SALE facile Butt carves 


ae LA ay gery “~ oe chee pares a are very choice 
ua om roducin, 4 

WN. B.. We also offer ch dice Berkshires ¢ of titer se 

PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa 


Hill Top Farm, Ayrshires 
The ee 


© cumaen and ex-cham ion milk 
ee Si 











cog ah® young stock for Herd 
LA. REYMANN. WHEELING, W. VA: 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


15] 803 





MR. PAUL CUNNINGHAM WILL SELL AT 
Bolton, Near Clinton, Mass. 


TUESDAY, JUNE (3, (911, AT. 10,30 A. M. 


75 HEAD OF JERSEY CATTLE 


Headed by 
OXFORD DAISY’S FLYING FOX 83284, by Champion Flying Fox 61441, out of The Owl’s 
Oxford Daisy 162113, Champion, Brockton Fair, 1910. Fifty-five Ibs. daily when fresh. 
Thirty-five Cows, mostly in milk or close springers; a number of two-year-old Heifers, 
Yearlings and some choice Calves, 
This herd is a dairyman's herd. Every cow on the farm has been kept for the quantity of milk she ES 
duced, many of them going over the 40-Ib. mark. ro is a chance to buy some Extra Choice Dairy Cattle, 


Percheron Stallion Christophel ‘47858, and a number of colts 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer Worcester, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND AYRSHIRE CLUB © coxsecriox wrra THE EMPIRE STATE CLUB 
Third Annual Consignment Sale of 


12S HEAD HIGH-CLASS AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


AT WORCESTER, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1911. 


Breeders and fanciers will be given an opuartuniiy < seldom offered, to purchase animals of superior 
individuality and choice breeding, as the Committee have spared no effort to Pwtfeh sre it a representa 
tive lot of cattle and the catalog will show that animals » have oon coust d wh 
show competition, and include a splendid lot of imported and American animals of all ages, among 
which are rmany heavy milking cows, 





FROM 
F. S. PEER, Ithaca, N. ¥. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 
Estate of L. A. REYMANN, Wheeling, W. Va. D. P. LeFEBVRE, W. Berlin, Vt 
W. P. SCHANCK, Avon, N. ¥ . M. BABCOCK, Gouverreur, N 
H. W. PARDEY, Segreganset, Mass. 4. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. ¥ 
THE LOTUS pare. W. Berlin, Vt. GEO. YEATON, Dover, N. H 
CHASE & BEEMA Brandon, Vt. CHAS. H. HAYES & SON, Portsmouth, N. H 


The sale, one Ql of weather, will be held im the covered Judging Pavilion. For catalog address 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer, Worcester, Mass. 


VILLAGE FARM | | SUERNS 
HERD OF JERSEYS | | sonse norrens 2 saeepens 


2 endapaneg pics THE MORGAN HORSE CLUB. 


GOLDEN MAID’S PRINCE 
Through the office of its secretary, C. C. Stillman, 
BBE rans ores ~< c. 120 Broadway, N. Y¥. City, offers its services, with- 
compensation, 








Best producing strains. Apr. 
special, bull calves. Write 
A, Mclean, a. ¥. 











tom, Sepertatio i cantved at out beth as a Bureau of Information, 

VILLAGE F Octo compeioee in regard toe all matters relating to Morgan Horses, 
fifty carefully select cted in dividuals, including and alse as a Clearing to bring together 
fifteen dauga grand Island sire, those who want to buy or sell Morgan horses. In 
togerees w x wlth seventeen daughters by Gam order to meet the demand for Morgan Horses which 
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is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is im service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


& 4. DOLLAR Heuvelten, New York 
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MULE-FOOT SWINE 
are prize winners 


Ohio Herd of | Mule-F coted H wherever shown. 


ee eS iso been able to résist disease. I have the largest herd in 
ayhe rd he be lend ading families of this vigorous and hea’ 4 breed, 
and can fill ~ t= 4 with stock not related. Write for particulars and investigate my herd” 
JOHN H. DUNLAP, 


WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO. 
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prices. Spring males and gilts and 
Sapeaee D Also 1 choice herd 
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Silver Strain 0. 1. C. Swine Pr'°%,..ceMonsble and — 
| al gua: 
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BERKSHIRE SWINE 


GEDNEY FARM —=1 | 1 ARGE BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires AT HIGHWOOD Highw 312 So Columbia \pows far 
Registered 


ing 1910. Highwood Ezit sows sverell rabey : i Sows 

from a litter of l4 at 5 months averaged 178. sna from 

| another litter the average was 204 Ibs. at 6 months while 
: | another av 207 ibs. at 7 months. These were de- 

Dutchess and Longfellow breeding. 

Herd headed by Imported boar, 

CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 

Now booking orders fer spring pigs. 
















veloped by us under winter conditions in precding rig 
on pastnre, not over = One of our Columbia sows 
has farrowea % pice in 7 successive iittese. Special 
offering 8 10 weeks old. Write for 


8. Cc. ah .B. ‘Harpending, Dundee,N.¥ 


YOUNG BERKSHIRE best breeding, sit 
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we will sell’ regis- 
2 tered and trans- 
| ferred, for eight 


dollars per head. 


. First come, 
rion Ph. ‘iret choie. 6. C.H. HAYES & CO., Whitney Pt, W. ¥ u.Y. 
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BOARS. Satisfaction guarantees 
James McPherson, R. D. 8, Reekford, il. dite a STOWE 
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Pigs, Y Boars. Masterpi 
| BERKSHIRES %. At, gt ae bog Yan, B. x ge, Young Boars eee 


| nd Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadsworth, Obie 
POLAND-OHINA SWINE 


Registered POLAND - CHINA PIGS 


from King Zata make the best of mothers and 
easy keepers. Prin d P. B. CHAPPEL, Batevia, 5. TY. 














Lone Elm Stock Farm | 


The Home of the en —— 
the half ton kind. . Herd 
K, No. 51131; "Migsourlan' ‘s bens No. 364 seas « 





Wonder, — “a Brea sows and em, an | 
Reshedaee Wie tx pin " || POLAND-CHINAS * «Ada gtt near: 


J. M. Pemberton, y ime Fayette, Mo. A few good boars. Circular free. 8. BE. Jenatag, 














| POLAND-CHINAS, the right type, large, 


15 POLAND ND - CHINAS 15 | Ste wolific. Sows bred Fancy young boars 


and pigs for sale. G. 8. HALL, Farmdale,Ohio 

nexes. yy 4 84 Correct. Farrowed Oct. 

one To make room $2000 7 
PRICE BROS. R. R. No. 3, Lima, Ohio 


See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 
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GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD or DUROC- 
JERSEYS wierd 'W Wairath, ‘Ser Pisin, BB 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 





eaoemiseson, seen One| CHUSTEL WILT: = SWINE 


Young sows of both these breeds due to farrow in May; 


bred to prize- winning boars. 

CHESTER WHITE BOARS ready service. 

of either sex from Fal! litters of both breeds —_— 
Prices Reasonable Qualty Considered 

Heart's Delight Farm, C. EB. Hamilton, Mgr., Chacy,¥.¥, 
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@ yearling bull, extra for show 
Now Off@8S ring; dam. «year Jr. made | | FOWLS AND ESGS FOR SALE Reret'sn."ptis iar 
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Beast Br Flock in America. Foundation stock for 
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registered thoroughbred ewes, 
headed by imported rams of 
Hambro and Flower breeding, 
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Mariboro, Mass. 
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I--Bartlett Meets Reed 


— —. 


ICHARD BARTLETT tried 

to sit calmly in his easy 

chair. This was the hard- 

est part of the whole twen- 

ty-four hours. Ten o’clock 

had struck down on Mont- 
gomery street, and Evans, his man, 
had just thrust his head in to receive 
the usual nod of dismissal. It was 
exactly twelve long and weary hours 
till business would take Bartlett once 
more from the miserable world of 
thought into the scene of action. 
Though he was still young, the man 
gripping the arms of the luxurious 
chair saw age striding upon him with 
ignoble speed. Bottles of medicine 
stood discreetly ranged on his dress- 
ing table. The penciled memoranda 
of the great Dr Peavy stared at him 
from his writing desk. And neither 
the drugs in the vials nor the in- 
structions of the nerve. specialist 
could give him sleep. 

He got up under one of those im- 
pulses that sting the insomniac into 
purposeless activity and walked to 
the window. Drawing back the heavy 
curtain he viewed the gay throng of 
San Franciscaris passing and repass- 
ing under the lights, “They'll all 
fleep tonight, the poorest of them,” 
he said to himself. ‘Why can’t I buy 
a night’s rest? What's all my money 
good for, anyway ?” 

Five minutes later he sat down on 
a bench in Union Square and re- 
lapsed into miserable meditation on 
his plight. Another of those unac- 
countable impulses drove him further 
on. This time he sat down on a short 
bench under a tree. A man smoking 
a pipe occupied a part of it. Bart- 
lett paid no attention to him until 
this companion of the moment sighed 
a weary, tremulous sigh in which he 
discerned the symptoms of a fellow 
sufferer. He was about to get up and 
leave when it occurred to ‘him that 
possibly this man knew of a remedy 
for their common ill. Bartlett had 
glanced over and seen a firm, clean 
face by the glare of the arc light. 
Driven by one of those impulses he 
had become accustomed to since he 
had been a victim of insomnia, he 
moved over slightly and said: “You 
seem to be in the same fix I am— 
can’t sleep.” 

The man turned quickly 
plied: “Something the same. 

“What are you doing for it?” Bart- 
lett inquired anxiously. 

“Thinking.” 

“But that’s the worst thing you 
could possibly do,” Bartlett said 
warmly. “Everybody tells me I must 
stop thinking.” = 

“Well, why don’t you?” the man 
said curtly. 

“T. can’t,” Bartlett confessed. 
more I try the harder I think.” 

“T wouldn’t worry too much,” the 
man returned wich mose sympathy in 
his tone. “After all, other people 
make money, why shouldn’t we?” 

Bartlett thought this, over. ‘The 
man needed money. That was why 
he could net sleep. This was odd, 
for insomnia is unmistakably a dis- 
ease of the rich. Was the man beg- 
ging....We glanced at him again, but 
there was no answering look, The 
‘ellow was staring out into noth- 
ng with a fixed earnestness’ that 
showed ‘he had forgotten that he 
wasn’t alone. Still another of those 
impulses—hysterical, he had grown 
to call them—made Bartlett confide 
slightly in this unknown man. “AS 


and 


re- 


“The 


a matter of fact, I'm spending money 
trying to get sleep.” 
The other nodded. 
world are you worrying for, 
he demanded indifferently. 
“That’s ' what I can’t find 
Bartlett complained. “I did have 
some hard deals to put through, but 
there isn’t any reason why I shouldn’t 
sleep, now that they’re completed. 
I'd give ten thousand dollars for one 
night’s rest.” 
jartlett was 


“What in the 


then? 


out,” 


ashamed of 
this outbreak, the more so that the 
man did not respond immediately. 
When he did Bartlett was startled at 
the sharpness of his tone. “Would 
you give ten thousand dollars cash 
for the ability to sleep like a baby; 
naturally for one night?” 

“T would,” Bartlett said, with more 
reserve. ‘But, of course, it is im- 
possible.’ 

“I’m not so sure of that,” was the 
reply. “Now I'll be frank with you. 
I believe I can put you in the way of 
being cured of your insomnia. Ill 
guarantee to do it for ten thousand 
dollars in five days.” 

Bartlett drew back. “You evident- 
ly mistake me,” he said lightly. 

“Possibly. But it seems that you 
can satisfy both conditions that I have 
been trying to meet for three days. 
The only question in my mind is, Are 
you honest?” 

“Honest!” Bartlett repeated an- 
grily. “My dear man, I think this 
conversation has lasted long enough.” 

“All right,””’ was the cool reply. “I 
thought you were blowing off too 
much steam. Need ten cents?’ 

Bartlett suddenly felt foolish. 
“Thanks. But I have plenty. And if 
you find any sure way of curing in- 
somnia, let me know.” He rose. Ag 
he did so_the other scanned his im- 
peccable attire and suddenly got to 
his feet, too. ‘Look here,” ‘he said 
earnestly. “I see you’re all right. I’m 
Captain Thomas Reed of the MABEL 
F., and you'll find that I’m all right. 
I mean just what I say. I'll cure you 
of the insomnia in exactly five days 
at the outside, and you won’t have to 
pay me a cent till you’re cured.” 

“Look here,” Bartlett answered 
with a smile. “Here’s my card. If 
you think you care to come and talk 
with me at my office tomorrow I'll 
see you, Captain.” 

Reed did not 
though he took it. 
Now or never. Tomorrow will be too 
late. My offer holds good just for 
tonight. If you really want to sleep, 
I'm ready to fill my part of the con- 
tract. If you say you mean it, and 
you'll agree to put ten -thousand in 
your bank tomorrow morning to be 
paid to me in five days, if I’ve done 
my part, I'll take you up. Tomor- 
row. will be too late.” 

It was half-past ten, but Bartlett 
Sat down again and studied the mat- 
ter. It appealed to him immensely, 
even though it was improbable that 
this captain knew anything worth 
while, But the very thought of go- 
ing t6 bed was dreadful. This awful 
inability to sleep was ‘fast turning 
him into an hysterical being who 
could not be held accountable for 
his acts. Ten thousand would be a 
cheap price to pay for—for sleep, he 
thought grimly. On the other hand, 
his business training told him that 
this was no way to enter into, or even 
consider so rash a bargain. He didn’t 
know anything about this man who 
asserted he was Thomas Reed, and 
the name alone was no warranty of 
honest purposes. Possibly this was 
only a scheme to rob the wealthy 


instantly 


’ 


look at the card, 
“That won't do. 


_IN INSOMNIA 


By John Fleming Wilson 


Richard Bartlett, to murder him, per- 
haps. On other considerations, too, 
the whole occurrence was suspicious. 
As if he had caught a spoken word, 
Reed remarked quietly, ‘“‘It looks like 
an adventure, doesn’t it?” 

The suggestion caught Bartlett’s 
fancy. He had often envied other 
men their adventures. Somehow he 
had always been, too busy to have 
such events in Ris orderly life, and 
he felt their lack, especially in con- 
versation. Here was a chance. And 
then, he couldn’t sleep.’ A life that 
would possibly end in complete nerv- 
ous breakdown wasn't worth much, 
after all. If genuine, this man’s of- 
fer was distinctly worth while. If 
not, what harm was done? He 
glanced over and saw Reed’s quiet 
face unmarked by any expressicn save 
one of intense thoughtfulness. “All 
right,’’ he said abruptly. “Now I sup- 
pose you will agree to these things: 
I’m to take no drugs nor food that 
I don’t want, I’m to. beat liberty to 
use my own judgment as to how far 
I will adopt your remedy, and the 
payment rests solely on the event of 
my acknowledging myself cured. Is 
that right?” 

Reed nodded, his face shining with 
pleasure. “And I must hold you to 
the following,’ he explained, count- 
ing the points off on his fingers. 
“First, the money must be in the 
bank to my order in a draft or some 
other paper I can use. I won't take 
it out of the bank, but I want it there 
so that I can assure myself that it 
is there. Secondly, you will meet me 
at noon tomorrow and for five days 
thereafter do absolutely what I say, 
except that I won’t ask you to take 


any medicine, or do anything like 
that. But you must arrange your 
business so that you can be absent at 
least five days. Thirdly, you must in- 
form nobody at all of anything you 
may learn tomorrow. Keep it all a 
secret.” 

“I might find it wise to call in the 
Police,” Bartlett suggested. 

“There will be nothing to justify 
that,” Reed said hastily. “And you 
can find out about me tomorrow by 
inquiring of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. I’m Thomas Reed, of the 
MABEL F.” 

“You haven’t looked at my 
yet,”’” Partlett said curiously. 

Reed held up the pasteboard under 
the light so that he could see the 
script. When he had read it he 
shook his head. “I don’t know you,” 
he announced. “‘But your money will 
talk. What bank’’? 

“The Bank of California,’’ 
replied. If you will inquire of the 
cashier tomorrow morning at ten 
o’clock you will find that I have ful- 
filled my part of the bargain.” 

Captain Reed held out his hand. 
“Good night, Mr Bartlett. I'll see you 
at your office tomorrow at noon.” 
They shook hands a little awkwardly, 
and Bartlett returned to his apart- 
ments with an odd sense of having 
enjoyed himself for a short time in 
a most unbecoming way. The clock 
announced eleven and he went to bed. 
There he tossed, alternating between 
a stern determination to inform the 
police of Captain Reed’s proposals 
and a deep gratitude that he saw 
ahead a chance for health and hap- 
piness. 


card 


Bartlett 


{To Be Continued. ] 














Neither Drugs Nor the Instructions of the Nerve Specialists Could Give 
Him Sleep 

















Richard Whitney’s Mother 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 


“Where is she? Who is she?” de- 
man ded the girl. 


“She is here with us. It is Mar- 
aret an 
ad “Margaret! Our Margaret?” 
“Yes.” 
“Oh!” The girl’s blue eves dilated 


in wonaer. Suddenly she seized her 
aunt's hands. “No, no, you mustn't 
tell him! You mustn’t! Oh, it would 
disappoint him so to learn that his 
mother is—is just a servant. Ile has 


imagined such beautiful things of 
her.” : ; 

“Hush, dear! don’t excite yourself. 
Come in now; I wish you to be pres- 


ent when I talk with Margaret. You 
must learn the facts exactly as they 
are and abide by your ewn good 
judgme nt.” 

When a little later Margaret entered 
the parlor, Mrs Chambers arose to 
receive her. 

“It is all right, Margaret,” reassured 
her mistress. “I merely wish you to 
answer a few questions relative to a 
family with whom you were employed 
when a young woman.” 

Herbert Craig placed a chair for 
her and after a moment’s hesitation 
Margaret timidly seated herself, when 
Mrs Chambers resumed her own seat, 

“Margaret, have you a son?” 

“T had a son, ma’m, a little boy, but 
I lost him long ago.” 

“Did he die, Margaret, or was he 
stolen?” 

The wrinkled hands clasped and 
unclasped tremblingly. “Oh, ma’m, 
why do you ask me these questions?” 

Mrs Chambers was silent for a white; 
when she spoke again there was a cer- 
tain cold severity in her voice. ‘“‘Mar- 
garet, why did you not tell me that 
Mr Whitney is your son?” 

Margaret arose with a poignant, 
pleading ery and approached the 
figure of her mistress, with its mas- 
sive features and faded yellow curls. 
“Oh, please, ma’m, don’t tell him! 
Please don’t! I thought he would 
never learn, and I have been so happy, 
so very happy, ma’m, with my boy 
near me and growing so famous with 
his wonderful books! Oh, let him al- 
ways think that his mother was the 
great lady .that he believes her to 
be! Please ma’am, don’t tell him. It 
will only make him ashamed! I 
have been a good woman and tried 
always to do my duty, but I am so 
ignorant!” shé turned to the girl and 
stretched out her hands pleadingly 
“Oh, Miss Alice, forgive me for lis- 
tening that time by the window, but 
I wanted to hear my boy talking about 
his mother. Forgive me, won’t you, 
dear?” 

“Hush, Margaret!’’ pleaded the girl, 

“It was wrong, I know, to let him 
ask you to be his wife without my 
telling you that his mother was just 
a servant, but I thought you would 
never learn, and I could come with 
you after you were married and live 
with my boy all my life!” 

Herbert Craig glanced significantly 
from the tearful, half-averted face of 
the girl to her aunt, and the latter 
nodded her head drearily. 

“I fear, Margaret, it is not the thing 
to keep this :natter hid from your 
son, and I cannot take that great re- 
sponsibility. Mr Craig has telephoned 
for him; he will bo here in a few 
moments, When he comes, I wish you 
to tell him the truth.” 


Margaret shrank back, appalled. 
x Whitney coming here!” 
“Yes,” 


“Oh what shall I do, what shall I 
do?” Margaret. sank into the chair 
and hid her facc 

The girl arose ard sped to her side. 
“Hush, Margaret! hush! He will not 
be ashamed! Listen to me and. be- 
lieve what I say. He will be proud of 
you; proud of the little mother who 
has been so brave and pattern and 
self-sacrificing. He shall! he shall in- 
deed! I know him better than any- 
one; his heart is as big as a dozen of 
mine and I am proud of you!” She 
Stooped and gently plucked Margar- 
et’s hands from before her face. 
“Come with me; I want you upstairs 
a little while before he comes. 

Margaret arose hesitatingly and al- 
lowed herself to be led from the room. 

Mrs Chambers traced idle arcs in 
the heavy earpet with her cane and 
did not look up as she questioned: 
‘You are positive, Herbert, you have 
made no mistake of identity?” 

Iam. In his own book he men- 
tions a little scar on Mrs Lambert’s 
neck; you have no doubt seen the 
Same on Margaret, and since her con- 
fession the truth is too evident.” 

There was a long ‘silence while 
Craig studied the face of Mrs Cham- 
bers. Finally she spoke. “It is gall- 
ing, Herbert, to know this, and there 


ALL THE FAMILY 


may come days when I would have 
thanked you to have kept silent. And 


‘yet it is better so. 


A maid entered the room and an- 
nounced Mr Whitney. 

“Show him in, Harriet.” 

Herbert Craig arose as Richard 
Whitney came into the room, but the 
latter scarcely noticed him. He bowed 
to Mrs Chambers, then iooked solici- 
tously about for a third party, who 
was not present. 

Mrs Chambers was the first to 
speak, “Mr Whitney, circumstances 
have placed you under deep obliga- 
tions to Mr Craig. It seems that your 
mother has been living close by here 
for some years and Herbert has re- 
cently discovered that fact.” 

Whitney fell back with a _ white 
face. “My mother! Alive! Here!” 

“Yes. Permit me to be seated and 
I will continue.” Mrs Chambers re- 
sumed her chair, but the two men re- 
mained standing. “It seems that she 
has for some time recognized you as 
her son, but. her—her position here 
has been such that she thought it best 
yeu should not know.” 

Whitney advanced a step in the 
despair of impatience. “I do not un- 
derstand! My .mother here—recog- 
nized me for some time—her position 
has kept her silent!” 

Mrs. Chambers nodded affirmatively, 
and when she spoke again there was 
a sincere note of apology in her voice. 
“Had I known, Mr Whitney, that she 
was your mother, believe me I would 
not have been the one to have placed 
her in the position which she so re- 
cently held in my household. Yet she 
is a good woman, and I envy her at 
this moment. I had a son, but he 
died!” The pathos of that last, brief 
sentence was lost in the tension of the 
moment. 

Richard Whitney looked about him 
like one dazed. “My mother—alive 
—here!”” he repeated. 

“Mr Whitney, our Margaret is your 
mother.” 

Whitney's hand fell heavily on the 
table and his powerful, clean-shaven 
face was torn with contending emo- 
tions. 

Herbert Craig drew a packet of pa- 
pers from his pocket and placed it 
upon the table. “Here are the proofs! 
It seems that your father and mother, 
some twenty-six years ago, were in 
the service of my parents, at which 
time you were stolen by mistake for 
me. The man who kidnaped you 
and from whom you later ran away 
has been located, and.I learn that for 
two years he has been taking the 
wages of Margaret—I beg your par- 
don, your mother—to keep silent in 
this matter. He is set with the notion 
that you would “be ashamed to learn 
that your parents were from the lower 
walks of life instead of from the cul- 
tured class, as you have fancied.” 

Whitney’s eyes had suddenly nar- 
rowed and his jaw grown set, and 
now he commanded, “Let me see the 
papers.” He took them to the win- 
dow and for perhaps ten minutes 
there was silence in the room, broken 
at last by Whitney turning about. 
“Where is my mother?” he asked, 
softly. 

“She is upstairs.” 

“May I see her?” 

“T will send her to you, Mr Whit- 
ney. Herbert, kindly give me your 
arm.” Mrs Chambers quit the room, 
leaning on the arm of Herbert Craig, 
and Whitn.y remained standing by 
the window: with the proofs of his 
sonship to Margaret in his hands. 

Suddenlyhe looked toward the por- 
tieres with his face filled with a light 
that no man had ever seen there; the 
curtains parted, a silver-haired little 
lady in a black silk gown and white 
cap with lavender ribbons stepped 
timidly into the room, a pair of slen- 
der, girlish hands drew to the por- 
tieres behind her, a swift glimpse of 
a light, girlish face without in the hall- 
way, and Richard Whitney and Mar- 
garet were alone. 

Three strides found the big man 
towering above the little woman, then 
he swept her into his arms as though 
she were a weary child. 

“My son! my son. Oh, my son Rich- 
ard!” The cry ran the whole gamut 
of pathos and longing, and the depths 
of Margaret’s being broke up into 
tears that choked all her words. 

Whitney kissed the rentie face and 
trembling hands, and put b~~* the sil- 
ver hair and kissed the scar that his 
own passionate baby hands had made. 
“Hush, mother! hush! You’ will 
break your heart if you weep. so,” 
he soothed. Hush, now! No one shall 
ever part us again. -You shall come 
with me to the ple nt house I have 
just had built, and I will write mapy 
another book, and you shall sit near 
with your dear hands folded, «nd 
nothing shall trouble you any more!” 

He looked down in infinite pity and 





wonder and tenderness on the face of 
Margaret, saying, softly: “And this 
is the littl woman who is my own 
dear mother.” 

After a while Margaret grew quieter, 
then the old fear came back upon her 
heart and she said: 

“Oh, my son, you are sd great and 
famous! Wouldn’t it be better for 
me not to be known as your mother?” 

Whitney held Margaret off and 
looked at her proudly. “We will talk 
of that—never! Get your bonnet now 
and come with me.” 

Margaret looked down at her black 
silk dress. “I must change my dress 
first. This is Miss Alice’s mother's 
gown. Just see how it fits me and 
how beautiful it is!” 

“You shall have one like it, mother.” 
Whitney smiled 
mother’s eyes, then looked up startled, 
as the portieres parted and a beauti- 
ful young girl, radiant as a_ spirit, 
stole into the room and put her arms 
about Margaret. 

“You shall have this gown also, 
Margaret, for Richard’s mother is my 
mother, and his home is my home, and 
where he goes there I go, even to 
the ends of the world!” 


Duty 


dreamed that life was 








I slent and 
eauty: 
I woke and found that life was Duty: 
Was then thy dream a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 
—[Ellen Sturgis Hooper. 
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' Breakfast 
A Pleasure 


when you have 


ost 
Toasties 


with cream. 


A. food with snap and 
zest that wakes up the 
appetite. 

Sprinkle crisp Post 
Toasties over a saucer of 
fresh strawberries, add 
some cream and a little 
sugar— 

Appetizing 
Nourishing 
Convenient 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 
Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 








Battle Creek, Mich. 
.. 
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tenderly into his ! 






















make adress that fades after 
Ithework thatis put uponit! 


n-Eddystone 
ast Brown Prints 
iN the genuine fadeless 
brown cotton dress-goods. 
These durable calicoes, 
backed by 68 years’ repu- 
on are made of well- 
woven first-quality cotton 
cloth; and the rich lustrous 
color is absolutely fast tol 
soap, perspiration, and sun- 
light. ‘‘Worth making up.’’ 
Numerous attractive de- 
pigns. 

how this advertisement to 


your dealer when you order. and 
don't accept substitutes. If not 


What a waste of time =| 



















“Not the hand of fate 
but lack of prudence” 


The home might have been saved—should have 
4. Li: “tning never yet has destroyed a 
ed by Dodd & Struthers’ lightnirg 

. d not strike, because it cannet strike. 
The protection is certain, absolute, guaranteed, 
THE PROCF. Tens of thousands of homes pro- 
tected, lightning striking all around, never one of 
these homes destroyed or damaged. 


WEST DODD 
Whe perfected lightning 
control and the 


TEM OF PROTECTION 


© you thought home? Is it protected? 

itn not, are you Soting he part of the prudent man? 

Tae the matter ap end e settle it now and settle it 

ht. You have oy © act as your conscience 

te is = i ought to act. Write us and let us 

REE our great Lightning Book, which 

tells won everything you will want to know. \ 
light — tq cow itis formed, how it strikes, h 

control freaks, why and how cattle are kded 

by ligh when near wire fences, how to pre- 












vent, ete. gives resolutions passed in conveD- 
tions by 2000 insurance companies endorsing 

the Dodd System and that system only, 

Book has lar; 


ges, finely illustra 
many lightning seens scenes, etc. pena 
for your copy now. 














ang pda Lh FB py le u can get 
ess of oom, A i = any reason whatever you do not to keep it, 
ht and you will sot de out one cent. 


me FREE TRIAL Se ind 


id to ony piace in Ge United States without 
trial from the day 
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a We oma the highest grade bicycles direct from fa 
to rider ae lower pri 


6 profit on 
I ted R 1} chat } t 
re, Impe See oe pea ‘az 


from anyone at any price until 
. BICYCLE mr ‘ou =a sell ous bicycles 
Orders filled the received. 


our 
limited number taken 
Descriptive 
ood. 





“RANGER” BICYCLE 


ctory 
ces than any other house. We 
wry, bicycle. Highest grade models with 
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Home Dressmaking 
This waist can be made even of 
very thick materials without appear- 


ing too bunchy. The long tucks 
which extend from the shoulder to 
the hem in front, and the closing, 
which is in the nature of another 
tuck, give a graceful line to the 
figure, while a little extra fullness is 


obtained by small tucks at the shoul- 
ders. The back has only a graduated 





No 5161—A Neat Waist 
box pleat in the center, and this is 
also stitched down on both sides. The 
sleeves are of the regulation shirt 
sleeve pattern, and are finished with 
cuffs. The pattern No 5161 is -ut 
in sizes 32 to 44-inch bust measure. 
To make the waist in the medium 
size will require 3 yards of 27-inch 
material. 
Easily Made Dress 

This little dress may be made of 
any wash material, but linen and 
gingham are perhaps the best, as 
they will stand much harder wear and 





Dress 
laundering. The smaller sizes may 
be made in white, and the larger 
ones in colored materials. The dress 
is made to slip on over the head. The 
pattern, No 507], is cut in sizes 1 to 7 
years. To make the dress in the 
3-year-old size requires 1% yarcs of 
material 36 inches wide. 
How to Order 


These patterns are 10 cents each. 


No 5071—Child’s 


Order by number of our Pcttern 
Department, this office. State size 
wanted. 





The Delicious Tomato 


Tomato Chic ken 

Cut up 2 chickens as for frying. Put 
into a stewpan with large slices of 
cold ham minced, eight large toma- 
toes and a sliced onion; a bunch of 
minced pot-herbs, 1 hot seeded green 
pepper, + or 5 blades of mace, a table- 
spoon butter rolled in flour (or drip- 
pings) and % cup bread or cracker 
erumbs. Add % pt water and put a 
close cover on the stew pan, with a 
thin cotton cloth just under the lid. 
Set it on a slow fire on the stove or on 
hot coals and let simmer till the chick- 
en is tender and the tomatoes dis- 
solved, when turn out in a deep dish 
and serve. 


Sweet breads 
Cut up 2 qts tomatoes and let sim- 
mer in their own juice until soft 
enough to press through a _ sieve. 


Meantime Have prepared 4 sweet- 


puddin 


in 


soak 


When tomato is ready 


breads, tritamed, and put to 
warm water. 
place tomato juice and 
together in a saucepan, season with 
salt and cayenne, and after they have 
simmered a while—add 2 tablespoons 
butter which has béen dipped in flour. 
When well done, stir in the beaten 
volks of 2 eges, but remove at once 
from the tre that the egg may merely 
thicken, not boil. Place the sweet- 
breads in a deep dish and pour over 
them the tomato. 

Tomato Sauce, White or Brown 

Allow for % can of tomatces 1 
chopped onion, % teaspoon salt and % 
that amount of pepper. Simmer for 
10 minutés.with 1 whole clove. When 
done put through a sieve and. addthis 
gradually to 1 tablespoon each of flour 
and butter, which should be heated 
beforehand in a saucepan. Simmer 
together for 5 minutes. The sauce 
may be varied in color thus: For 
brown sauce let the flour and butter 
brown well before adding the tomato. 
If not then sufliciertly dark add a little 
caramel. For white sauce do not let 
the flour and butter brown and use 
milk in mixing the two. 

Pie or Tart No 1 

This may be made with either ripe 
or green tomatoes. Sprinkle,the to- 
matoes with a little sait and let stand 
five minutes. Pour off the resulting 
juice and add 1 beaten ege, % cup 
cream, a little nutmeg and sugar, If 
green tomatoes are used add a little 
pinch of soda dissolved. Place in a 
dish; cover with lattice strips 
and bake. If baked with undercrust 
the crust must be lightly browned be- 
fore the tomatoes are added. 


Pie or Tart No 2 
Seald an.w peel ripe tomatoes and 
slice. Spread 1 layer over the bottom 
of a baking dish and dust over it % 
cup sugar, 1 teaspoon butter, a sprink- 
ling of nutmeg and cinnamon and on 
top of these scatter 1 tablespoon flour. 
Cover with a light crust, slash, prick 
well and bake. 
Salad Suggestions 
Or, the tomatoes may be peeled but 
left unsliced and served in the form 
of cups, scooping owt the centers. In 
this case the filling may vary widely. 
For this fine-chopped cucumbers and 
onions, nuts, celery, mushrooms, pep- 
per, cabbage, or any tender minced 
vegetable, or sweetbreads or other 
form of meat may be mixed with may- 


sweetbreads 


onnaise and the heart of the tomato. 
Serve mayonnaise with it. 
For one very pleasing variation, 


slice equal parts of the yellow and red 
tomatoes and serve together with 
French dressing 

Tomatoes sliced and shredded grape- 
fruit may be served together, with 
French dressing garnished with olives 
and peppers. 

For sliced tomatoes served whole, 
take the larger tomatoes, those of 
smooth, rounding, symmetrical form, 
and pour over them boiling water. Let 
stand in this about 2 minutes, until 
the skin may be readily removed, then 
place in cold water that they be hand- 
led with more comfort. After this set 
them on ice till chilled and firm. They 
may then be sliced with a sharp knife 
deftly so that the slices do not separ- 
ate but remain in their original posi- 
tion. Serve with tiny crisp lettuce 
leaves and mayonnaise or French 
dressing. 





Homemade Rugs 
BY ROSE M. GLASS 





Neat, washable rugs for a bath- 
room, or for a small bedroom, may 
be made of odd bits of blue and white 
cotton. By saving the worn-out wash 
dresses of the family for a year or 
two one can accumulate enough col- 
ored material, or if a particular shade 
is desired, dye an old sheet and use 
it with the white. The strips should 
be torn an inch wide, and for a hit- 
or-miss rug are better to be of varied 
lengths, none over a yard. 

The sewing may be done very rap- 
idly on the machine. Lap one strip 
on gfnother and stitch across once, 
Bring up the free end and lap an- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


other piece onto that and stitch, and 
continue until you have a pile of 
the sewed rags. Then take scissors 
and clip between the stitchings and 
the r.gs are realy to wind. This is 
the most tedious part of the work, 
as it is better to fold the strip once 
lengthwise and wind very tightly un- 
til the ball is large as one can handle. 
It takes from one and a half to two 
pounds of cotton rags an inch wide. 
to the square yard. For convenience 
in washing it is better not to have 
the rugs more than 30 inches wide. 


Table Talk 


Society 


Since reading the story 
Aid society that 





Our Literary 


Dear Host: 
about the Ladies’ 
raised money by means of a talking 
machine, I theught you might pos- 
sibly be interested to know what our 
literary society has done. There were 
20 members in our society, 10 fellows 
and 10 girls. For three years. we 
used to have just a literary society 
and studied the popular authors, dis- 
cussed current events, etc, Dut there 
wasn’t a whole lot of enthusiasm at 


the meetings. Last year my cousin 
visited one of our meetings and criti- 
cized it, saying that it dilun’t have 


enough life, that it needed some goed, 
stirring music. Of course, we had 
our choir, but we didn’t feel like ask- 
ing any of them to come and sing for 
us, so one of the fellows 
that my sister bring down our talk- 
ing machine occasionally so that we 
might have some real good music. 
Well, after that we didn’t have a 
single dull meeting. I 7m afraid that 
we rather raced through the literary 
part of the program to get to the 
musical end. You see we divided the 
time half and half, and rechristened 
our society the literary and musical 
society, instead of being just literary. 
At each meeting we passed around 
the hat and each gave 5 cents toward 
new records. We all voted on what 
records we should by, and I can tell 
you we had some stirring good music. 
We all got so enthusiastic over hear- 
ing such good music that two of the 
fellows and one of the girls got ma- 
chines for themselves, and when our 
lovesick couple decided that they 
were ready to make life one grand 
sweet song, our society clubbed to- 
gether and gave them a talking ma- 
chine. They said that they. enjoyed 
that better than any other wedding 
present which they. received.—[A. M. 
A Young Farmer 

Dear Host: I have been studying to 
be a farnrer for three years, not by 
books, but by keeping.my eyes and 
ears open and reading up-to-date 
farm papers. I am 18 years old, and 
there is nothing I like so well as tak- 
ing care of stock. In answer to E. M. 
M. I want to say that I admire the 
farm girl who is not afraid of work- 
ing out of doors for fear she will be 
made fun of. I think higher educa- 
tion is needed by one who intends to 
be a farmer as much as anyone else. 
I think that the more logical thinker 
a farmer or even his. wife is the 
easier they will get along. In closing 
I wish to say that I agree with G. 
L. on his views on religion. A 
farmer who lives five or six miles 
from a church can be just as good a 
Christian as a city man who lives 
next door.—[A Young Farmer. 

An Antisuffragette 

Dear Host.: I have been an inter- 
ested reader of Table Talk for some 
time. but never took part myself until 
after reading the letter written by A 
Wage Barner. She asks what kind 
of a citizen a man would be if he 
should say he had enough to do to- 
care for his farm and train his boys 
and then fail to train them for cit- 
izenship. It is the duty of every man 
to take an interest in political affairs 
and keep well informed on the lead- 
ing topics of the day, and to train his 
boys in the same way. But I should 
like to ask A Wage Earner what kiad 
of a mother a woman would be who 
spent all her spare time reading pol- 
itics and claimed that she was train- 
ing her boy for good citizenship. Do 
you not think she could train . er boy 
for a higher and more noble citizen- 


ship by teaching him to love and to 
fear God, and to stand for right, re- 
gardless of politics? Tendrance is 


very detrimental to good government, 
but if all voters were as well qual- 
ified morally as they are education- 
ally our politics would ot be as 
corrupt as they are now. Then, too, 
woman’s suffrage would not raise the 
educational scale, for there would be 
as many ignorant women to vote as 
there are men. You speak of the 
home circle being narrow. Do you 
really think the home narrow and the 


Suggested | 


responsibilities of the mother few? 
The home is the very foundation of 
our government. If the mother’s jn. 
fluence in the home is destroyed aj 
that is best is destroyed. If all Amer- 
ican women would try to improve the 
home influence, not only in their own 
homes, but in the homes of the for. 
eign element of our cities as well, 
they would do more to improve our 
laws than by voting.—[An Antisur- 


fragette. 
Consolidated Schools Again 
Dear Host: I believe it is far better 
to have the district schools in the 
same old way, with less temptation 


for the growing children and less ex- 
pense for parents. It would == seem 
that our free country is becoming }«ss 
free, when a few men make a law to 
suit themselves regardless of th 
benefit to the many. It is too bad 
to take small children from the dis- 
trict schools and put them in the 
village or city schools, away from 
home influence, and where there are 
so many temptations—[A, A. 





Linen Workbag 
Any woman who likes to carry 


stockings or other mending with her 
when she runs in for a neighborly 





chat will be delighted with this handy 








> 684+ —Workbag 
workbag. It is just a good size tv 
hold the various little things that 
may need to be mended, as well as 


the mending materials. The bags 
are all made up of natural shade Bu!- 
garian linen. They are in the 12 by 
8%-inch size, and have drawstrings. 


Any single initial desired will be 
stamped on the bag, and floss for 
outlining included. This bag, No 


+, may be had for 20 cents, 
postpaid. 


How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


—- 
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Little beds of flowers, 
Little coats of paint, 
Make a pleasant cottage 
Out of one that ain’t. 
—l(Exchange. 


How the Boy Got the Place 








A gentleman advertised for a boy, 
and nearly 50 came to see him, Out 
of the whole number he chose one, 
and dismissed the rest. 

“TI should like te know,” said @ 
friend, “why you picked out that boy, 
who ‘had not a single recommend;- 
tion?” . 

“You are mistaken,” said the gen- 
tleman; “he had a-great many. He 
wiped his feet when he came in and 


closed the door after him, showing 
that he was careful. 
“He gave his seat instantly to an 


elderly person, showing that he was 
thoughtful and kind. He took off his 


cap, and answered my questions 
promptly, showing ihat he was genr- 
tlemanly. 


“He picked up a book I had pur- 
posely laid on the floor, and replaced 
it upon the table; and he waited 
quietly for his turn instead of push- 
ing and crowding, showing that he 
was honorable and orderly, 

“When I talked to him I noticed 
that his clothes were brushed, and 
his hair in order. 

“Den’t you call those little things 
recommendations? I do; and I would 
give more for what I can tell about 4 
boy by using my éyes than for all the 
pettaee he can bring.”—[Apples of 

old. 
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XXIIl—The Art of Entertaining 
BY ALICE 


S = an experience! Miss Bailey 





and all the girls except Kit 

Kat, and I had gone into town 
for the Saturday marketing. We had 
had a shampoo, donned kimonos, and 
were in hammocks reading, and hav- 
ing the laziest afternoon ever. And 
what we were reading! For once, I 
had thrown discretion and all regard 
for our dear housemother to the 
winds, and had settled into a perfect- 
ly great love story. The other two 
girls had selected books that they 
knew Miss Bailey would have scorneed 
and we felt just too delightfully, fear- 
fully wicked for anything. In the 
first place, we are never allowed to 
jaze around dressed so carelessly, and 
in the second place, Miss Bailey is 
simply fussy about our reading what 
she calls trash! And here we were 
spread out in kiomos on Happytime 
piazza! Speaking about the »ooks, if 
people wouldn’t make so much fuss 


about your reading rubbish, you 
But you can’t help wondering what 
wouldn’t care half so much about it 
there is about it that is so horribly 


unfit for you to read But I’m not 
getting along at all with what I was 
about to tell 

Just as she was waking from her 
delirium (my beautiful lady of 
course), a voice, a masculine voice just 
under my end of the hammock re- 
marke 

“Good afternoon, 
Miss Bailey about?’ 


young ladies, is 


It was Prexy! Kimonos! Unbound 
hair! and worst of all, those trashy 
novel books! I threw mine under 


the hammock and jumped to my feet. 
Oh, for Jean to have the situation! I 
stammered. Prexy rescued my novel, 
and handed it to me as though I were 
of the nobility. I don’t want anyone 
afflicted, but just a minute I hoped in 
my heart of hearts that he was near 
sighted! By this time Kit and Kat 
had vanished. Their hammock was 
nearest the door! 


“Did you come to make a call?” 


I asked, “or was it merely an er- 
rand?” What a question! And right 
then I came to my senses. I quickly 


wove my hair into a braid, and began 
talking. 

Prexy had been there half an hour 
when our teacher finally came, and 
I felt as though I had had the time 


“of my life. I wasn’t scared a bit! I 


had told*him all about it, nd then I 
excused myself for just a few min- 
utes, so that I could dress and be re- 
spectable. And he waited, looking at 
some books I found for him on the 


library table. You can guess I didn't 
offer him our novels, And when I 
came back, he put aside the books 
and talked with me just as though 


i enjoyed it Perhaps he was 
getting material, but he really does 
know how to treat girls I told him 
ever and ever so much about Happy- 
time, and our housemother, and how 
g00d she was. Afterward, when I 
came to think it over, I wondered 
i I ever got through the ordeal so 
comfortably: 

I told Miss Bailey about it and 
she said: “It was just this, you for- 
got all about Alice Edwina Prescott. 
In trying to interest the person with 
vhom you were talking you lost all 
thought of the fact that you were do- 
i entertaining That is the 


he too 


go tt 
eet 1e 


ecret of true hospitality, and of 
harm, forgetfulness of self. No mat- 
ter how awkward the scituation, nor 
how embarrassed you become, forget 


the tuation, forget your own mental 
liscomfort in trying to make your 
guest at ease, and you will find that 
people will seek you. It is not the 
cold conforming to conventional rules 
that make people love us, and love 
to be near us. It is our natural, gen- 
ulne manner, and a wholesome sense 
of comfort with which we ought -to 
envelop our friends. Not that I would 
have you consider for a moment the 
€xtlusion of the conventions. I would 
much rather the president had not 
feen vou in such negligee attire. It 


'S hot conventional nor desirable that 
my cirls should be visible after in- 
dulging in shampoos, but since the 


harm was done, there was no sense 
mM running away as Kit and Kat did, 
and it would only have made a bad 








matter worse had you done the same 
thing. And so I say again, be care- 
ful not to get into humiliating situa- 
tions, but if you do, be genuine and 
natural, and don’t say too much in 
self-defense. Nothing is more tire- 
some than a deluge of apolk-zies. One 
is sufficient, and let that bei rief and 
to the point. Then drop the subject, 
and go on making your guest’s stay 
a pleasant one” 
{To Be Continued by Eloise.] 


Outdoor Games 
LALIA MITCHELL 

Mark a good-sized circle on the 
ground, using flour or fine cracker 
crumbs. and in the center -put the 
player who is to be “it.” This player 
is armed with a long wand the end 
of which has been covered with cot- 
ton batting and which he dips fre- 
quently into flour, and he must re- 
main inside the ring, his opiect be- 
ing to touch the players outside with 
the end of the wand, gvhich leaves a 
white mark upon their clothing. The 
players can dance about inside or out- 
side of the ring, their only purpose 
being to escape the wand bearer 





Whenever he touches a player that | 


player must take hold of his free 
hand and enter the ring, following 
him in all his dashes after new vic- 
tims. When another is tagged he 
takes the free hand of the first vic- 
tim and the game continues until all 
the players save one are following 
the leader as he pursues the boy or 
girl within reach of his wand. The 
game affords much merriment, espe- 
cially after the leader annexes a 
string of four or five children, who 
must be dragged after him wherever 


he goes. 
Obedience 


Take a long string or ribbon and | 3 


cut it into equal lengths. The leader 
then takes a position in front of the 
other players and each player holds 
the opposite end of a strip, thus 
forming a circle. When the leader 
says “hold fast,” all the players must 
“let go” the pieces of tape. When 
he says “let go,” all must “hold fast.” 
To divert their attention he says 
something like’ this: ‘Tape is made 
of cotton, ‘let go’,” or “it is woven 
on a mill, ‘hold fast’... Before his 
story has progressed 
end of tape will be held when it 
should have been dropped or vice 
versa, and the unfortunate player 
then becomes leader 
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A Mixed Sentence 
Can you make this ovt? If read a 
certain way it makes a sentence. The 
complete sentence will be printed next 
issue. 
Answer to Puzzle 
Last week’s puzzle was the word 
tobacco. If the word is printed in 
capital letters the puzzle is plainer. 





One Day’s Outing 

Tt was 1 bright, early morning in 
May when a party of us fellows de- 
cided on a day’s outing. The spot 
which we had chosen -vas a ionely 
place, surrounded by a few-trees and 
near a large brook in which were 
many fish. A greater part of the 
forenoon was spent in fishing. We 
got a fine string of trout, which made 
us an excellent dinner. In the aftér- 
noon we played ball, running and 
jumping, for we were preparing for a 
track meet at school. Thesun was set- 
ting when we started fo rhome. The 
distance seemed three times as long as 
it did in the morning. Two of the 
boys thought they would take a short 
cut, but they got lost out in a swamp 
of alders and did not reach home un- 
til long after the rest of us.—{Julius 
P. Loeffler. 


very far some | 


CHILDREN 
It Pays to 






(Fifty Years the Standard! ) 

They are conceded every- 
where to be the best per- 
cale value. There is sucha 
sweeping range of designs, 
from the simple pencil lines 
to the more elaborate 
effects, as well as all the 
beautiful, rich and subdued 
tones; a special choice for 
every taste and for all 


aoe: s. The high 
quality is Tan- 
sy tae Pace 
Mills trade mark. 


Ask your dealer for Pacific Percales and 
see that the Pacific Mills trade mark is on 
every piece. Then you'll know it’s genuine, 
up to the moment in stylishness, and the 
greatest percale value in the world. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Pacific Percales, write 
to us for free samples and list of retailers who will 
supply you 


PACIFIC MILLS - BOSTON, MASS. 
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you come home 
tired after a hard 
day’s work, there's 
nothing to refresh 


you like the delight- 


ful music of the 
Victor. 


Why not hear the Victor? Write 
us today and we'll send you complete cata- 
logs of the Victor and Victor Records and 
tell you the nearest Victor dealer. He will 
gladly play Victor music for you, and sell 
you a Victor ($10 to $100) or Victor- Victrola 
($75 to $250) on easy terms if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Bertipet Gramephuve Co. Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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Poultry Appliances & Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. Illustrated descrip- 
tions of a great variety and styles of the best 
homemade nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incu- 
bators and brooders, feeding and watering appli- 
ances, etc.. etc. Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 inches, 
Cloth ........ eovccececccoce corgccorcccccvcccccccocces ole00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 








meet a perfect test. The very purity 


of the water is made doubly sure. Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 


form degree. The sponge is kneaded by polished 
paddles. The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 


age that keepsthemcrispand goodfrom 
oven to table. Isit any wonder that @ 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? Yo 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








OUR BOOKLET 


‘When the Going is Hard 


Contains information that is weil worth your on a Buggy by buying direct from us. 


time to read. The discussion on “A Wheel “ 
with One Spoke” is worth DOLLARS to you. {| Why pay the retail dealers encrmoug 
We tell you why a wooden wheel is 1} profits when you can buy direct from 


dished, which is something many wagon us and save BOTH the Whole- Ce 
Y 


poe cneg ape do not know. There are about saler’s and the Retailer’s profits? We sie 
twenty-five other articles just as interesting. }) save you $35.00 on a Buggy, $60.00ona \\ poo 7 ts 9a at) 
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Surrey, $40.00 on a Farm Wagon. Satis- — 
, DAVENPORT ROLLER-BEARING ff tec roarstnt or mney rtd: (RSA RAINS 
STEEL FARM WAGON I Write for FREE Catalogue and C8 a\\ C/ RAS 
\ ad Pri = >a 

There are many reasons why. the DAVENPORT is the wagon for the farmer today. Delive —a - ; = 
Among these are: 30% to 50% Lighter Draft, Increased Carrying Capacity, Does Not Carry 
Mud, No Repair Bills, No Tires to Reset, and Many, Many More. 

Better Investigate, Write for the booklet and also 


for our Package No.10, Both sent FREE, 
DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa THE ROLLER BEARING 


Powerful, Double-Energy “SMALLEY” 
Fills Silos at Vast Money-Saving! 


This amazing farm worker handles the whole job ALONE! Because it’s the World's 
Only Positive Force-Feed Cutter! Just needs one man to lay the bundleson the table. 
The powerful chain feed with grip hooks, shoots the bundles along—without shoving—until 
they hit the roller and—ZIP!—up they go like lightning intothesilo as ensilage! Never 
balks! Just stays right on the job every minute! Eats up the bundles fast as you feed them! 
The “Smalley” gets the silo-filling done quicker than any other cutterin the world! Bee 
Cause its capacity is 25% greater—size for size and price for price—than any other cutter madel 
Save money, time and toil by turning over the silo-filling to the hustling 


SMALLEY 7F: 
ENSILAGE CUTTER! HE LATEST fad is initial pillow covers. H 


ave 
ne on one. ann pate sendy ee 
It has a hundred unparalleled features (see catalog). English initial, $ inches high, done in fast royal bine 
ote its 1911 improvement in circle to left. Note how on fan art cloth, top and back; 20x20-inch size, 
: [. prevents feed chain buckling?! Because the with rope floss to outline the letter,only .... 
“Smalley” is the world’s greatest cutter the factory’s output The oth il legant art burl ither red 
is limited—cutters are snapped up by the nation’s or a. = pier uot ctenclied in = 25¢ 
—— hg | as —— Se in order not to be tive design 
sappointed, e us today. Then, when silo-fill- , 
ing time comes, you've got the cutter you want—the FR ny Ne vg Sp Ng | 
biggest money-saving proposition possible. working the design. We will send one of these 10c 
Vaetuable, New 1911 Book—Free! Our 1911 book, « store- stam aprons for only 
of valuable facts sbout cutters and ensilage, is yours for 


house 
the asking. It will save you money, time and labor on this silo: Or, all three articles for only 50c 


, filling proposition, A postal or letter brings it by return mail— 


ag qnk 
Write today to (1) 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. (Est. 1857) _16 Adams st. Manitowoe,Wis. || THE ARTICRAFT CO., 4228*8S SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Home Physician 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY ROLFE COBLEIGH, WITH THE ADVICE AND 
ASSISTANCE OF ERDIX T. SMITH, M. D., PRACTICING PHYSICIAN 
AND SURGEON AT WESSON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE HOME PHYSICIAN does all that a book can do 

I safely and successfully as a home adviser in questions of 
, sickness and how to keep well.- One will be surprised 
<A that so many things are so thoroughly treated within the covers 
Py nt of a single volume. The chief end in view is useful. information. 
Then, too, recognizing that science is making rapid progress in these 
Few oftheTopicsCovered days, special care has been taken to bring every subject up to date. 


Tue Home Puysictan has the latest THE HOME PHYSICIAN was-written for people who talk United States and cut out big words. 

word on how to avoid diseases ; sources . iy ke ; ‘ : 7 

of contagion, rules of health, nursing, It has the scientific facts about medicines and diseases and hygiene. It presents them in as simple 

confinement, the care of the baby, the = Janguage as it is possible to use effectively. The book is well written and well- arranged so it is easy to 

use of antiseptics, simple home remedies, : : . 

cures without drugs, new as well as old read and convenient for reference. 

familiar drugs, dangerous drugs, cancer, 

consumption, diseases of the digestive u F 

organs, diseases of the eye and ear, cere- : 

bro-spinal meningitis, infantile paralysis, Given upon request to any subscriber 

hookworm disease, pellegra, sex matters, 

and the big subject of the conservation Who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to this Journal for the coming year. New subscribers may have the book 

of human life. on the same terms. When this offer is accepted; no other book or premium can be had except upon payment of additional 
ears’ subscription. This book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription‘as stated. “The 

book and the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by express money order, check, draft or 

A money order costs but a trifle, and may be sent at our risk. Address all orders to 





























HANDY AND SERVICEABLE. The Home 
Physician is printed on strong, white paper, and is ’ 
well illustrated. It contains 256 pages, 5¢ x7 inches registered letter. 
in size. It is made so it opens flat, thus allowing 


pm ey By Rh AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


net = ee 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























